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The brilliant lights of Kai Tak 


A large airport on crowded Hong Kong? No room everyone said. Soa 
one and a half mile promontory was built out into the sea. Can aircraft 
land 24 hours a day—even in bad visibility? Too dangerous, everyone 


said, hills too high and Kowloon too close. So The General Electric 


Company Limited gave the new airport of Kai Tak brilliant lights to 


guide large aircraft safely through the hills and over the rooftops of 
Kowloon, even on the darkest night. This outstanding installation is the 


first of its kind in the world. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 
MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 














Salute to the Royal Society 


In July of this year the Royal Society—most illustrious scientific 
society in the worid—celebrates the 300th year of its existence. 

The Society grew out of informal meetings of a group of 
philosophers in the dark, discouraging days of the Civil War. 
They met in various places, first in London—often at Gresham 
College, sometimes at a tavern in Cheapside—and later at 
Oxford. With the Restoration, however, they formally consti- 
tuted themselves as a society for promoting experimental 
philosophy. Their work quickly gained the approval of Charles 
li—himself keenly interested in things scientific. Charles it was 
who granted them their First Charter in 1662, allowing them to 
style themselves the Royal Society. The Royal patronage, thus 
begun, has continued under thirteen monarchs. 
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Over the centuries, the Royal Society has established an 
admirable tradition of realism, encouraging research in pure 
science but admitting of no sharp distinction between that and 
scientific knowledge applied to practical ends, as in the realms 
of medicine, agriculture, or industry. The Society's most 
distinguished President, Sir Isaac Newton, may have gone 
“voyaging through strange seas of thought alone”, but the 
discoveries he made are still fundamental to science. 

In this, its tercentenary year, the British nation will proudly 
salute the Royal Society to which it owes so much. The genius 
of its Fellows, past and present, has vitalized every field of 
scientific endeavour, from biology to chemical engineering, 
and the world owes them a debt that can never be computed. 


This is one of a series of special advertisements issued by Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited as a tribute to the Royal Society in its Tercentenary Year, and as a public 
acknowledgement of the inspiration it has afforded to British Industry 








WORLD-WIDE 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


In most countries of the worid 
STC telecommunications 
systems and equipments 

are in service on land, 

at sea and in the air 


Illustrated is an impression of the STC over- 
the-horizon* radio telephone terminal at 
Nassau, part of a 186-mile communication link 
between the U.S.A. and the Bahamas which 
Officially came into service in January, 1960. 


*Over-the-horizon techniques give greater 
range by transmitting signals into the 
troposphere. Large antennae and sensitive 
receivers capture the reflected and scattered 
energy which is amplified into a steady 
commercial signal. 


world-wide experience 
world-wide resources 
in the world of telecommunications 


Srandard Telephones and Cables Limited 


TELECOMMUNICATION ENGINEERS 
CONNAUGHT HOUSE ~- 63 ALOWYCH - LONDON w.c.2 











YOU'RE 
NEVER FAR 
FROM 


THE 
BLUE CIRCLE 


Throughout the U.K. the Biue Circle Group of Companies 
has 29 cement works and 30 manufacturing plants at which 
are produced Blue Circle, Pelican and Dragon brands of 
Portland Cement, Ferrocrete, ‘417’ Cement, Aquacrete, 
Sulfacrete, Hydracrete, Waicrete, Snowcrete, Co orcrete, 
Hydralime, Whiting, Super Snowcem, etc. It has 16 district 
offices and a network of distribution centres. The road trans- 
port owned by the Group includes over 1,200 vehicles for 
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delivery in bag or in bulk, and it operates one of the largest 
fleets of tugs and lighters on the Thames and Medway. 
The Biue Circle Group is the largest cement manufacturing 
organisation in the world. You are invited to make use of 
its many services and profit from its great resources. 

Biue Circle Products are exported to countries all over the 
world and the Group also has interests in twelve works 
overseas, nine of which are in the Commonweaith. 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED, PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.!. Tel. ABBey 3456 
G. & T. EARLE LIMITED, HULL. Telephone Hull 26121 
THE SOUTH WALES PORTLAND CEMENT & LIME CO. LTD., PENARTH GLAM. Telephone Penarth 5730!1-4 








ature Watching in SCHWEPPSHIRE 


———y 








Centre specimen is the skin or “cover” of | 
a lesser paperback, usually discarded | 
about the sixth day. Note left the carton, 
exquisitely adapted to its purpose (being a | 
carton). Bottom left are bus tickets mark- | 
ed by the Migration section of the S.P.U. | 
(Schweppshire Papyrological Union). 
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NO. 5 PAPER WATCHING. The great bulk of Park-loving species is undoubtedly 
“Sunday” paper. This is known as the Sunday phase of paper movement and 
is actually associated with Sunday, although of course there is no generic 
or ritual significance in this. The loose term “Sunday newspaper” has long 
been discarded, as the news itself is difficult to find, often merely vestigial and 
hidden beneath adventitious and prominent frontages believed to be attraction- 
repulsion in origin. 
Note that one piece of paper is in front or “leading” as we call it, though of 
course it is dangerous to impute anthropomorphic motives ; nor is it for us to 
“explain” this quality of coming firstness. 
Most of the species are familiar; but the keen watcher is often rewarded by 
the appearance of individuals unfamiliar, if not actually rare. See here for 
instance a fine example of a Journal of Naval Groceries and Supply, with, not 
far away, a ruffled specimen of a Programme of the Schweltenham Festival. 
Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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is only part of the 
Hillman Minx story! 


This is the rest of it! A sweeping-elegant ‘new look’; extra power with 
‘more-eager-to-go’ acceleration; larger brakes and windscreen for even 
greater safety; choice of sports-type or steering column gear shift; in- 
creased roominess and comfort . . . and, of course, the world-famous, 
world-proved Hillman reliability and economy. Ask your local Rootes 
Dealer to demonstrate this wonderful value-for-money car today! 





£6839 (SALOON) 

plus purchase tax £225.14.2 
Sports-type floor gear shift 
standard on de luxe models. 
Option of steering column 
shift if desired. Two-tone colour 
schemes, white-wall tyres and 
over-riders available as extras. 


A better buy because it's better bulit! 


A PRODUCT OF 


ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 


HILLMAN MOTOR CAR CO. LTD. 
DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LTO. LONDON SHOWROOMS 4 EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD., DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W,1 
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Foreign Money 
is our Business too 


The provision of travellers’ cheques and foreign currency is 
a substantial part of our business, for whether a traveller is 
bound for Brussels or Bangkok he will certainly include a 
visit to his bank among his preparations. This is why the 
growth of foreign travel is a matier of interest to us: after 


all, our business is money, foreign as well as domestic. 


Barclays Bank Limited 





Shaping 
the world's 
electrical 


future:.. 
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—a single manufacturing company uniting the 
people, traditions and knowledge of such world- 
famous names in electricity as Metrovick, BTH, 
Siemens, Ediswan, Henley’s, Birlec and Hotpoint. 
With its 100,000 employees, 60 factories, 94,500 
stockholders, £133,000,000 capital and £208,000,000 
sales last year, AEI is helping Britain to compete 


in the electrical markets of the world. AEI 
resources are increasing the world’s supply of 
electrical power; AEI research is finding new 
ways for people to benefit from it. Every working 
day of the year, AEI delivers an average of 
£800,000 worth equipment to its 
customers, 


of electrical 
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DRIVE IN WHERE YOU SEE THE 8P SIGN 
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The African Past 


N THE HISTORICAL FIELD TODAY, no 

continent offers more surprises than 

Africa. The rapid pace of its political 
advance, out of which numerous independ- 
ent states are every year arising, all eager to 
play a full part on the world-scene, is in 
some degree balanced by a i 
enquiry into African origins that may help 
to lend some stability of outlook to the 
national self-awareness of the new capital 
cities. Archaeologists, following in the steps 
of Speke and Livingstone, are now mapping 
the course of the African past, moved by the 
same quest for exact knowledge that in- 
spired the nineteenth-century geographical 
explorers. They constantly bring to light 
evidence of old-established cultures that 
flourished in the age of the European 
Renaissance, when not much more was 
known of the African interior in London, 
Paris or Lisbon than had been familiar to the 
Carthaginian seamen of seventeen hundred 
years earlier. At the same time, European 
and African scholars in the university 
colleges of the continent are probing into 
the oral history of peoples and tribes, whose 


long ancestries and marked achievements as 
civilizations are remembered with a sur- 
prising and verifiable accuracy. At a time 
when Africa is in a ferment of ambition, 
there was need for a scholarly meeting- 
point, at which historians of all races could 
unfold their ideas and expound their find- 
ings on the past. The conferences on 
African History and Archaeology, held in 
recent years at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies in London, have now led 
to the foundation of a new and welcome 
periodical—the Fournal of African History,’ 
edited by Dr. R. A. Oliver and Dr. J. D. 
Fage. This paper will be published twice a 
year, and its first number is now on sale. 
Contents in the new issue range widely from 
the nineteenth-century partition of Africa 
to classical views of the Niger, from medi- 
eval East African coin-finds to Christian and 
Negro practices in slavery. The Journal is 
all-embracing in its aims, and should be 
welcomed by all students of Africa. 


1 The Journal of Africa History, 187 pp., 4 pages 
of plates, edited by R. A. Oliver and J. D. Fage 
(published by the Cambridge University Press, 30s. 
post free, per annum). 
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KRATER — 5th Century B.C. 


Captive Art 
Art is as evanescent as the medium in which it is 
produced. The best of sand castles moulder and the best of pottery breaks. 


How satisfying then to have a material such as Formica plastic which gives licence to the artist, 
durability to his design and cleanliness to the user. 


FORMICA 


Decorative Laminated Plastic 


* FORMICA is the registered trade mark for the laminated plastic made by 
rOR MICA 47D. 
De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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The Cagoulard Conspiracy 





Photo: Keystone Age 


The offices of the General Confederation of French Employers, near the Etoile, after the explosion of 
the Cagoulard bomb on September 11th, 1937 


“* The atmosphere of plot and intrigue that surrounded the last few years of the Third 
Republic has given French Right-wing extremists a taste for armed conspiracy.” 


By GEOFFREY WARNER 


N JANUARY 27TH, 1937, Dmitri Nava- 
(O>ite a distinguished Russian-born 
economist, was stabbed to death in the 

Bois de Boulogne near Paris. On May 17th, 
1937, the body of Laetitia Tourreaux, a hat- 
check girl in a Paris night-club, was found in 
the first-class compartment of an underground 
train near Porte Dorée station. She, too, had 
been stabbed. On June 11th, 1937, police dis- 
covered the bodies of two Italians, Carlo and 
Sabatino Rosselli, in a wood near Bagnoles-de- 
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Orne in Normandy. They had been killed 
with hideous brutality, the body of Sabatino 
Rosselli bearing seventeen knife wounds. On 
September 11th, 1937, two time-bombs ex- 
ploded at about 10 p.m. at the offices of the 
General Confederation of French Employers 
and at those of the Paris branch of the Metal 
Industries Federation, both near the Etoile in 
Paris. The buildings were empty, but a con- 
cierge was injured and two policemen killed by 
falling debris. 











These frightful crimes made headlines in 
the French press, but it was not until later that 
it was revealed that they had all been committed 
by the same organization, the C.S.A.R. (Comité 
Secret d’Action Révolutionnaire), or, as it 
became more popularly known, La Cagoule— 
“ The Hood.” On November 24th, 1937, Marx 
Dormoy, Socialist Minister of the Interior in 
the Chautemps Government, issued a com- 
muniqué to the press. It began: “ Nothing less 
than a conspiracy against the institutions of the 
Republic has been revealed,” and went on to 
describe how the Sireté Nationale had un- 
covered arms dumps and secret documents 
which proved conclusively that an extremist 
political group had been plotting to seize power. 

It was two chance discoveries that put the 
French authorities on the track of the Cagoule. 
The first occurred when the police at Lille 
opened two suitcases that had remained un- 
claimed at the railway left-luggage office for 
longer than the statutory period of three months. 
They belonged to a Monsieur Jean Baptiste, 
who had stopped at Lille on his way to Brussels 
from Milan. Documents found inside the suit- 
cases showed that Jean Baptiste was engaged in 
arms-smuggling. Pursuing their enquiries in 
Belgium, the French police discovered that he 
had been working for a clandestine French poli- 
tical group—the C.S.A.R.—and that he had 
disappeared. In fact, as the police later found 
out, Jean Baptiste had been double-crossing 
the Cagoule and been summoned to Paris, 
“ court-martialled” and then “ executed.” 
Unfortunately, his murderers did not know that 
their victim had deposited his suitcases at Lille 
before answering their summons. 

The second discovery was made on October 
17th, 1937, near the Franco-Swiss frontier. 
French customs officials found a large number 
of German 9 mm. revolver cartridges scattered 
all over the road. The Swiss had also found 
some on their side of the border. Once again, 
it was an obvious case of arms-smuggling. The 
Stireté Nationale checked the cars that had 
crossed the frontier on October 16th. One had 
been driven by a man called Jakubiez, but was 
registered in the name of a Eugéne Deloncle, 
resident in Paris. The name of Deloncle was 
not unknown to the Sireté: it was borne by the 
leader of the organization that Jean Baptiste 





had been supplying with arms from Belgium. 
The police easily picked up Jakubiez, and they 
found on him a notebook that contained all the 
addresses of the Cagoule’s arms dumps in Paris. 
The investigations into the Etoile bomb 
explosions were also leading towards the 
Cagoule, and the police began rounding up all 
suspects. Jakubiez’s arrest, however, had al- 
ready sounded the alarm, at which some 
members of the organization managed io escape 
abroad. 

The subsequent judicial hearings revealed 
that the Cagoule had been founded in 1936, soon 
after the elections of that year had brought to 
power a Left-wing coalition of Radicals, 
Socialists and Communists, known as the 
Popular Front. For the first time in France’s 
history, a Socialist, Léon Blum, became Prime 
Minister. The Popular Front’s spectacular 
victory at the polls coincided with a wave of sit- 
down strikes that paralysed some sections of 
French industry for several weeks. The workers’ 
demands had much foundation, and they were 
encouraged to strike by the prospect of a new 
Government that would, for the first time, be 
on their side instead of on their employers’. 
But to conservative opinion, the Popular Front, 
the Blum Government, and the stay-in strikes 
seemed to herald large-scale expropriation and 
even Communist revolution. It is in this set- 
ting that the foundation of the Cagoule must be 
envisaged. 

Its founders were dissident members of the 
Action Francaise, the Royalist organization that 
had played such an important part in the Paris 
riot of February 6th, 1934. They considered 
that the Action Frangaise, for all its outward 
extremism, was in fact incapable of meeting the 
Communist threat and that a more efficient and 
ruthless organization was required. In the 
same way, some members of the Croix de Feu, 
another Right-wing body that had been in- 
volved in the events of February 6th, left to 
join the Cagoule, because they distrusted the 
pusillanimous attitude of their cardboard 
Fiihrer, Colonel de la Rocque. The Action 
Frangaise treated its dissidents with contempt, 
and it was one of its leaders, Maurice Pujo, who 
jokingly dubbed the members of the C.S.A.R. 
“* cagoulards”” or “ hooded men.” 

At the head of the Cagoule was an Executive 
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Committee of five men, each known by a 
code name, The leader of the organization 
was forty-seven-year-old Eugéne Deloncle 
(“ Marie ”’), who had studied at the Ecole Poly- 
technique in Paris and was a consultant naval 
engineer, as well as a director of several large 
companies. His elder brother, Henri (“ Gros- 
set’), was the Cagoule’s archivist. In private 
life, he was a jeweller. The figurehead of the 
movement was a retired Army Air Force officer, 
General Duseigneur (“‘ Monseigneur”’). All 
three had had distinguished service records in 
the First World War. The Executive Com- 
mittee was completed by two younger men: 
Jacques Corréze (“La Biche”), a shop- 
assistant and Deloncle’s right-hand man, and 
Jean Filiol (“ Fifi”), a ruthless killer, who was 
the Cagoule’s chief “* executioner.” 

The Cagoule was run on strictly military 
lines. Like the French Army, its High Com- 
mand was divided into four Bureaux. The 
first ensured the overall direction of the move- 
ment, the second was the Intelligence Service, 
the third was in charge of Operations and 
Training and the fourth dealt with Transport, 
Supplies and Munitions. The basic unit of the 
Cagoule was the cell, which contained anything 
from ten to twenty men. Larger units were the 
Unity, the Battalion, the Regiment, the Brigade 
and the Division. Deloncle claimed that he 
could raise 12,000 men in Paris alone, although 
the figure is almost certainly an exaggeration. 
There were also branches—some more or less 
autonomous—outside Paris, in Clermont-Fer- 
rand, Lille, Lyon, Nice, Nancy, Marseilles, 
Dieppe, and even Algeria. 

The Cagoule bore all the marks of a secret 
society. Cell members knew only their im- 
mediate superiors and knew nothing about 
other cells. Each recruit had to swear a solemn 
oath of allegiance and serve a probationary 
period, during which he was under constant 
observation. Discipline was rigid and dis- 
loyalty was punishable by death, usually after a 
“* court-martial,” over which General Duseig- 
neur presided. Outsiders, like Navachine and 
Laetitia Tourreaux, who “ knew too much” 
about the activities of the Cagoule, were swiftly 
liquidated to prevent them from “ talking.” 

In their raids upon the Cagoule’s Paris 
arsenals, the police discovered that the organiza- 
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Chief organizer of the “ Secret Committee for Revolu- 
tionary Action”; EUGENE DELONCLE; ironically, he 
was killed by the Gestapo in 1944 


tion was surprisingly well-armed. They found 
12,000 grenades, 34 machine-guns, 135 
Schmeisser sub-machine-guns, 95 Beretta car- 
bines, 149 Army rifles, 151 hunting guns, 50,000 
rounds of ammunition, 375 lbs. of explosives, 








330 thunderflashes, 1,000 chemical detonators, 
4 time-bombs and 4,000 assorted revolvers and 
pistols. 

Most of these weapons had come from 
abroad. Jean Baptiste had been organizing a 
large-scale traffic from Belgium with the aid of 
the Rexist leader, Degrelle, before the Belgian 
authorities intervened. By a clever subterfuge, 
the Cagoule also managed to secure the un- 
witting assistance of the Iraqi Government. 
With the connivance of a member of the Iraqi 
Embassy staff in Paris, three cagoulards 
managed to pose for a day as the Iraqi Ambas- 
sador and two senior civil servants, while the 
real Ambassador was away. They summoned a 
representative of the German Schmeisser 
armaments firm to the Embassy and calmly 
ordered a quantity of arms and ammunition in 
the name of the Iraqi Government. The 


delivery was to be made to an address in 
Geneva, and it was cartridges from this con- 
signment that were found near the Franco- 





Swiss frontier. The Iraqis soon got wind of the 
affair, however, and further deliveries were 
stopped. 

Sympathetic foreign Governments, notably 
those of Mussolini and Franco, were another 
important source of supply. The relations be- 
tween Italy and the Cagoule were revealed in the 
post-war trials of former members of the 
Fascist secret service. The inspiration for many 
right-wing organizations in France often came 
from Italian Fascism rather than from German 
National Socialism, and this was certainly the 
case with the Cagoule. Deloncle and General 
Duseigneur even made a pilgrimage to Rome, 
where they had an interview with Mussolini. 
The Duce was sympathetic, but little more. 
“Your movement seems to me to be still too 
young to be of much use to Italy,” he is alleged 
to have said, “ ... (and) as for supplying you 
with arms, I am waiting to see what you can 
do.” 

However, Navale, head of the Turin branch 
of the secret service, was very impressed by 
Deloncle. He discussed the Cagoule at a subse- 
quent meeting with Ciano, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, and Pariani, the Under-Secretary of 
State for War. It was Pariani who suggested 
that the Cagoule should prove their worth by 
killing Carlo Rosselli, an émigré anti-fascist 
journalist, resident in France, who had long 
been a thorn in the Italian Government’s side. 
Ciano readily endorsed this suggestion and it 
was put to Deloncle, who accepted. A murder 
squad, led by Filiol, duly killed Carlo Rosselli 
and his brother Sabatino, who was unfortunate 
enough to be with him when the Cagoule 
struck. In return, the Cagoule received supplies 
of arms from Italy, mainly through the agency 
of its Nice branch, “The Knights of the 
Sword,” led by Joseph Darnand. 

General Franco was also prepared to give 
guns in return for favours. The Cagoule in- 
formed the Spanish Nationalists that there 
were four aircraft at the airfield of Toussus-le- 
Noble destined for the Spanish Republican 
Government. Franco requested that they be 
destroyed and, on August 28th, 1937, Filiol, 
disguised as an irate Army officer whose wife 
had been insulted by a workman from the 
aerodrome, burst his way in and, on the pretext 
of looking for the man in question, toured the 


The figurehead of the Cagoulard conspiracy, GENERAL 
DUSEIGNEUR, a retired Air Force Officer, who died in 
prison in 1939 
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hangars and planted bombs in each of the four 
aircraft. They were destroyed and Franco 
gratefully despatched a consignment of arms 
and ammunition to the Cagoule. 

But if most of the Cagoule’s weapons came 
from abroad, most of its money came from in- 
side France. It has been said that big industry 
financed the Cagoule and this is partly true; but 
to what extent big industry knew what it was 
financing is another matter. The Cagoule was 
careful to maintain a legal “ front” organiza- 
tion, the U.C.A.D. (Union des Comités d’ Action 
Défensive), presided over by the innocuous 
General Duseigneur, to which industrialists, 
who were terrified of a Communist putsch, 
could be persuaded to donate money for the 
defence of freedom. It seems that, among 
others, the Michelin family parted with a good 
deal of money in this way. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that Deloncle himself was a 
company director and quite a rich man. Much 
of the Cagoule’s funds undoubtedly came out of 
his own pocket. 

The aim of the Cagoule was freely admitted 
by Deloncle to be the establishment of a dic- 
tatorship in France that would forestall what he 
considered to be the ever-present threat of a 
Communist coup d’état. The seizure of power 
had been planned down to the last detail. At 
the headquarters of the Cagoule, the police 
found plans of access, via the Paris sewers, to 
the Elysée Palace, the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, War, 
Public Works, the Interior and Marine. 
Detailed - information had been collected con- 
cerning Paris’s water and power supplies. Plans 
had been made to dislocate communications 
between Paris and the provinces by sabotaging 
railway tracks. There was even a list of hostages 
to be taken in the event of an uprising, which 
included such prominent Popular Front per- 
sonalities as Léon Blum, Pierre Cot, Vincent 
Auriol, Yvon Delbos and Paul Ramadier. 

“When we obtain power,” Deloncle told 
Colonel Emmanuele, head of the Italian secret 
service, “we will fight and destroy Com- 
munism, Freemasonry and Jewry in France. 
. .. As for our foreign policy, it is that of the 
European bloc: Spain, Italy, France and Ger- 
many against England.” This programme con- 
tained nothing that could not be read in, or in- 
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The Cagoule’s head executioner, JEAN FILIOL, who 
organized the murder of the Italian émigré Socialist, 
Carlo Rosselli, in the hope of gaining Mussolini’s support 


ferred from, half a dozen dailies or weeklies, 
such as Gringoire, Je Suis Partout and L’ Action 
Frangaise. It was the traditional programme of 
the extreme Right—authoritarian, nationalist, 
anti-semitic, Anglophobe and, since 1917, 
ferociously anti-Communist. It was the creed 
of a small minority, for despite its high- 
powered organization and its foreign subsidies, 
the Cagoule never represented anything more 
than that. 

Fear of Communism drove normally 
moderate elements into the arms of people like 
the cagoulards, but there was never any danger 
of a Communist coup in France in 1936 or 1937. 
The French Communist party, loyal to orders 
from Moscow, was quite prepared to collaborate 
with a bourgeois Popular Front Government in 
building up “a strong, free and happy France” 
that would act as a counterweight in the west so 
long as Hitler threatened the Soviet Union. 





Doubtless the Communists had not forgotten 
their ultimate objective, but they were not 
going to start a revolution for Eugéne Deloncle’s 
benefit. Even if the Cagoule had commanded 
enough support to seize power, there would 
have been some difficulty in finding pretexts for 
doing so. The planting of time-bombs in the 
offices of the Employers’ Federation shows that 
the cagoulards were attempting to create their 
own. 

If an armed rising is to succeed in a modern 
state, it must have the support of the armed 
forces. There is no evidence that the Cagoule 
would have received it. There were cagoulard 
cells in the Army and many junior officers were 
sympathetic, but the movement attracted few 
adherents at the summit of the military hier- 
archy. It had more success among retired 
officers where, apart from General Duseigneur, 
it secured the blessing of the aged Marshal 
Franchet d’Esperey, who had had a distin- 
guished career in the first World War. He was 
terrified of Communist infiltration into the 
Army—* a true Communist cannot be a good 
Frenchman” he once said—and would back 
anyone who seemed determined to stop it. He 
did not balk even at revolution and com- 
mended Deloncle with the words: ““ He wishes 
to overthrow the Government. It is the only 
way still left to salvage the ruins of the victory 
of 1918.” But few paid much attention to the 
old man’s ramblings and, if the General Staff 
did know of the existence of the Cagoule, they 
did not take it very seriously. 

Marshal Pétain’s employment of several 
eminent cagoulards at Vichy during the second 
World War laid him open to the accusation 
that he had been a party to the conspiracy him- 
self. Indeed, this was one of the charges at his 
trial in 1945, although it had to be dropped 
through lack of evidence. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Pétain knew of the existence of the 
Cagoule. As early as December 1936, a member 
of his staff, Loustaunau-Lacau, who was 
engaged in purging the Army of Communist 
cells, came across their cagoulard equivalents. 
Pétain asked him to find out what was going 
on and when Loustaunau-Lacau told him that 
the Cagoule had weapons, Pétain’s only com- 
ment was: “ It is a great pity, for when you have 
weapons, you feel the need to use them.” 


In March 1937, Franchet d’Esperey intro- 
duced Loustaunau-Lacau to Eugéne Deloncle. 
He suggested that the two men should pool their 
resources in the struggle against Communism. 
But Loustaunau-Lacau refused to do more than 
accept any information Deloncle could give him 
about Communist activity in the Army, and he 
even insisted that all officers who were members 
of the Cagoule should be released from their 
oaths of allegiance to the organization. But, 
however scrupulously correct Loustaunau- 
Lacau’s attitude may appear to be, it is signi- 
ficant that neither he nor Pétain saw fit to 
inform the authorities of the existence of the 
Cagoule. 

The proceedings against the cagoulards 
arrested at the end of 1937 dragged on for 
nearly two years. Whether this was due to the 
complicity of some members of the Govern- 
ment, or to the notoriéus slowness of French 
judicial machinery, is uncertain. Finally, in 
June 1939, seventy-one of the conspirators were 
sent for trial before the Paris Assizes. But, in 
September, war broke out and the Govern- 
ment agreed to amnesty the accused if they 
enlisted in the armed forces. Most of them did 
so, of course, and even a few of those who had 
managed to escape abroad, like Filiol, returned 
to fight for the Republic that they had all sworn 
to destroy. 

After the French collapse of 1940, some 
cagoulards fled to England to join the Free 
French under General de Gaulle. But others, 
including most of the leaders, saw the French 
defeat almost as a judgment from heaven, giving 
them the chance to rebuild France in their own 
image. On July roth, 1940, when the National 
Assembly voted Marshal Pétain into supreme 
power, Eugéne Deloncle wrote to his wife: 
“* I write to you today, full of joy in the midst of 
suffering. The Republic is no more. ... My 
dream is half-fulfilled, that for which you and I 
have undergone so much.” 

Ex-cagoulards proliferated at Vichy in the 
unoccupied zone. One, Raphaél Alibert, be- 
came Minister of Justice and was one of the 
chief architects of Pétain’s “ National Revolu- 
tion.” Another, Méténier, who had helped to 
plan the Etoile bomb explosions, became the 
head of Pétain’s bodyguard. But the most 
notorious was undoubtedly Joseph Darnand, 











one-time head of the Nice -branch of the 
Cagoule. Prominent in such para-military 
organizations as Pétain’s Legion, he formed his 
own corps d’élite of French storm-troopers 
which, with German backing, became the 
Milice in January 1943. The Milice was used to 
hunt down and kill members of the Resistance, 
and frequently operated in close collaboration 
with the German forces. 

In the occupied zone, centred in Paris, 
Eugéne Deloncle formed the short-lived 
M.S.R. (Mouvement Social Révolutionnaire), 
one of the many rivals contending for the title 
of the French Nazi party. The movement later 
merged with Marcel Déat’s R.N.P. (Rassemble- 
ment National Populaire), and Deloncle and 
Filiol busied themselves with the organization 
of the French anti-Bolshevik Legion, which 
fought alongside the Germans on the Eastern 
front. But Deloncle quarrelled with Filiol over 
some party funds that he (Deloncle) had ap- 
propriated for personal use, and on May 23rd, 
1942, a letter appeared in the newspaper Le 
Matin stating that Deloncle was giving up 
politics. 


Under the occupation, the Cagoule continued 


to pursue their pre-war vendettas. Max 
Dormoy, the Minister of the Interior who had 
smashed the organization in 1937, was a 
prisoner of the Vichy Government. With the 
complicity of his guards, ex-cagoulards mur- 
dered him by placing a bomb in the mattress 
of his bed on the night of June 25th, 1941. 
Another ex-Minister who had pressed for 
action against the Cagoule was Georges Mandel, 
who was Minister for Colonies in 1938. In July 
1944, he was shot by the Milice “ when trying 
to escape.” The Milice were also responsible for 
the murder of Jean Zay on June 2Ist, 1944. 
Zay had not only been the Popular Front’s 
Minister of Education, but he was also a Jew 
and was therefore doubly detestable in the eyes 
of the Cagoule. 

The leaders of the Cagoule met various fates, 
both during and after the war. Their mascot, 
General Duseigneur, died in prison in 1939. 
Darnand was executed in 1945 after the Libera- 
tion. Eugéne Deloncle, ironically enough, was 
killed by the Gestapo. Although he had an- 
nounced his retirement from politics, he was 
unable to refrain from conspiracy and attempted 
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JOSEPH DARNAND, head of the Nice branch of the 

Cagoule and later commander of the Vichy Milice 

which, with German backing, hunted down members of 
the Resistance 







to rebuild his pre-war organization in secret. 
The Germans became suspicious and arrested 
him. He was soon released, but continued plot- 
ting. One day in 1944, four Gestapo agents 
were sent to his home to interrogate him. 
Thinking they were Resistance “ terrorists,” 
Deloncle went for his gun and was shot down 
by the Germans. 

After the war, most of the surviving cagou- 
lards were re-arrested, although Filiol, the man 
who had murdered Navachine, Laetitia Tour- 
reaux and the Rosselli brothers, once again 
managed to escape abroad. He is probably still 
in hiding somewhere. After the usual lengthy 
preliminary investigations, forty-eight cagou- 
lards, including Méténier and Corréze, were 
sent for trial, which began on October 12th, 
1948. Many were acquitted through lack of 
evidence, but Méténier was sentenced to twenty 
years’ hard labour and Corréze to ten. As late 
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Parisian police confiscating machine-guns and small arms from the house 
of a Cagoulard supporter 


as July 1957, an ex-cagoulard, who had been in 
hiding since the Liberation, was arrested in 
Paris. This was Dr. Félix Martin, one-time 
head of the Intelligence Service of the Cagoule. 
He was subsequently released and was later 
involved in the plots and counter-plots that led 
to General de Gaulle’s return to power in May 
1958. Now he is once more under arrest.' 


1 Since this article was written, Dr. Martin has 
given himself up to the French police. He faces trial 
in connexion with his alleged réle in the Algiers 
insurrection of January 1960. 


The Cagoule was a symptom of the moral dis- 
integration that affected certain elements of 
French society before the collapse of 1940 and 
which was, indeed, one of the principal causes 
of it. Unfortunately, although the Cagoule is 
now dead, the cagoulard mentality is not. The 
atmosphere of plot and intrigue that surrounded 
the last few years of the Third Republic has 
given French Right-wing extremists a taste for 
armed conspiracy against the state which, as 
recent and tragic events have shown, has not 
been without consequence. 





LEXANDER THE GREAT had built up an 

empire stretching from the borders of 

Illyria to the Punjab and from the 
northern edge of the Iranian plateau to the 
borders of Ethiopia. So firmly had he estab- 
lished his control over this vast area that even 
his unexpected death in June 323! did not lead 
to any revolts, except among his Greek subjects. 
But although his name continued to keep the 
conquered races in subjection long after his 
death, he left no heir to hold his empire to- 
gether. Fear and suspicion had caused him to 
exterminate nearly all his male relatives, and at 
his death only an imbecile son of his father 
Philip II was left. The Macedonian army 
assembled at Babylon, probably not fully aware 
of his condition, insisted on electing him King, 
and he duly became Philip III. Not long after- 
wards, Alexander’s Iranian wife bore him a 
posthumous son, who, as Alexander IV, was 
associated with Philip in the kingship. Need- 
less to say, this did nothing to strengthen the 
monarchy, which never recovered its authority. 

1 All dates are B.C. 
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Egypt 


under the 


Ptolemies 


For nearly three hundred years, a 
Macedonian-Greek dynasty, who proved 
themselves to be able and adaptable 


rulers, held sway over the ancient 


Egyptian kingdom. 


By E. BADIAN 


Basalt head of a Ptolemaic sovereign or sphinx 


By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


Alexander’s great generals, with the excep- 
tion of one or two who were soon eliminated, 
had no genuine interest in preserving the unity 
of the Empire; each of them thought only of 
seizing the largest possible part of it for him- 
self, and their struggles kept it in a state of 
chaos. For a time at least the fiction of a unified 
Empire was kept up: the rival commanders, 
many of them addressed as “ kings ” by their 
subjects, officially still called themselves 
governors or generals and protested their 
loyalty to one or both of the Kings. But before 
long, inevitably, the Kings were killed. All 
pretence could now be abandoned, and by 304 
the greatest of the Successors were openly using 
the royal style. Fighting among them con- 
tinued for another generation, until sheer 
exhaustion produced a relatively stable political 
map. By the second quarter of the third century 
three kingdoms controlled the greater part of 
what had been Alexander’s Empire: the line 
of Antigonus ruled Macedonia and part of 
Greece, that of Seleucus most of the Asiatic 
provinces, while that of Ptolemy the son of 








Lagus, based on Egypt, controlled the Aegean 
and as much as it could of its islands and 
coastline. 

The political history of these dynasties is, 
on the whole, one of constant tension, fre- 
quently flaring up into external and civil wars, 
and of a steady decline in power and prosperity, 
until the Roman Empire gradually engulfed 
them all. The Antigonid Philip V, by allying 
himself with Hannibal when the latter seemed 
about to secure final victory over Rome, first 
turned Roman power and attention towards the 
Eastern Mediterranean, with disastrous results 
for himself and his successor Perseus: in 167 
the dynasty suffered final defeat. The Seleucid 
Antiochus III, after temporarily restoring the 
fortunes of his house, became involved in a war 
with Rome and was decisively defeated in 190. 
Although the dynasty lasted for more than an- 
other century, it was as a troubled vassal of a 
suspicious Roman Republic, until Pompey gave 
it the coup de grdce in the sixties of the first 
century. The Ptolemies avoided seriously 
offending Rome; as a result, although fatally 
weakened before either of their rival houses, 
they outlasted both of them, holding Egypt, by 
the grace of Rome, until the death of the great 
Cleopatra in 30. 

After Alexander’s death, Ptolemy, by no 
means the most important of his generals, had 
been assigned Egypt, a province well away from 
the centres of the Empire. At the time it was 
in the hands of another governor, and Ptolemy 
had to deal with him first. Then, recognizing 
the peculiar possibilities and limitations of 
Egypt, he brilliantly adapted his policy to 
them.. Egypt, in antiquity, was a vast natural 
fortress. Conquered by the Persians in the 
sixth century, it had regained its independence 
in the fifth, and, under its last three native 
dynasties, defended it for sixty years, until a 
decade before Alexander’s conquest. Protected 
by sea and desert, amply supplied with labour 
and food—Herodotus had called it “the gift 
of the Nile,” and the fertile and densely popu- 
lated river valley was one of the granaries of the 
ancient world—the country had, however, 
lacked native military skill, and rigid tradition 
had stifled progress in all spheres. The Persians 
had been defeated by Greek mercenary com- 
manders and soldiers, with the help of Greek 


organizers and administrators ; and the Persians 
had regained Egypt, when these Greeks were 
induced to change sides. 

Ptolemy, from the very first, showed that 
he had learnt the lesson. He used the wealth 
of the country to recruit military forces abroad, 
to make Egypt impregnable by building a 
strong navy, and to engage in constant diplo- 
matic activity abroad. He soon gained a great 
advantage by seizing Alexander’s body on its 
way to Macedonia and building a mausoleum 
for it in his capital Alexandria, the greatest of 
the cities Alexander had founded. He used 
every weakness among his enemies, or even his 
allies, in order to extend his power. But he 
carefully refrained from the risk of major mili- 
tary activity abroad. His successor—also called 
Ptolemy, like all male rulers of the dynasty— 
was controlled by ambitious advisers, who at 
one time extended Egyptian influence over most 
of the Aegean. When he died in 246, Egypt 
seemed set on the path to hegemony over the 
Hellenistic world. But he had overstrained his 
resources, and the third Ptolemy at first con- 
tinued this policy. Before long he was forced 
to give up most of his conquests, and the 
dynasty never fully recovered. By the time of 
Ptolemy IV’s death in 205, Egyptian power had 
collapsed, and it was only the Romans who, 
for reasons of their own, henceforth protected 
the dynasty, while keeping it weak and divided: 
racked by civil wars and palace intrigues, it 
survived in a steadily shrinking territory, until 
it became fatally involved in Rome’s civil 
dissensions. 

While the fortunes of the other dynasties are 
by no means devoid of interest (as I have at 
times tried to show in this journal), Ptolemaic 
Egypt has a peculiar fascination for the his- 
torian. The evidence for most periods of 
ancient history is very different from that on 
which the modern historian chiefly relies. 
There are normally neither state archives nor 
the private documents of great men, neither 
newspapers nor the records of ordinary citizens. 
At the best, evidence is collected from literature 
—of which only the merest fragments survive— 
and this is supplemented by archaeological 
finds. For many periods the latter, fortunately, 
include a large number of contemporary in- 
scriptions on imperishable materials (chiefly 






































stone), and owing to the Greek and Roman 
liking for imperishable records, these inscrip- 
tions to some extent take the place of public 
and private archives. Yet, quite apart from the 
chance of survival and discovery, the picture 
they present is far from adequate. It was only 
documents considered of some importance that 
would be engraved, and the result of this can be 
considerable distortion. Thus, if we go by their 
inscriptions, the guilds of the Roman Empire 
existed chiefly for social purposes and had no 
serious functions and interests. Yet, though 
we know very little about them, we can see 
that they did have important civic and econo- 
mic functions, the details of which largely elude 
us owing to the lack of evidence on their hum- 
drum day-to-day working. In the case of Egypt, 
however, the usual sources are supplemented 
by papyri. 

Egypt, in antiquity, was fortunate in being 
the home of the papyrus plant. This aquatic 
plant, which flourished in the marshes of the 
Lower Nile, provided the ancient world with 
one of its favourite writing materials—and, 
indeed, it has left its name to that of our own 
world. The pith of the plant was cut into strips, 
which were glued together with its own sap 
in two layers placed at right angles to each 
other. Sheets of this “ paper,” after some treat- 
ment, were glued together to form rolls, which, 
with their columns of writing on the inside, 
looked rather like scrolls of the Jewish Law, or, 
when unrolled, not unlike a printer’s proofs 
before folding and cutting. Papyrus was fairly 
cheap in Egypt, and it was used economically 
to make it cheaper still: when the contents of 
the right side were no longer needed, the 
wrong side could be used for less formal writ- 
ing. The hot and dry sands of parts of Egypt— 
and hardly any other part of the ancient world 
—have preserved large numbers of such papyri. 
They have been found in ruins and rubbish 
heaps, and we have reason to be thankful for 
Egyptian religious customs, which led to their 
; being frequently made into mummy cases or 

used to wrap and stuff sacred crocodiles after 
death. Tens of thousands have thus been dis- 
covered in the last sixty-odd years, and many 
are covered with writing on both sides. Most 
of them are in Greek, though various forms of 
Egyptian and other languages are represented. 
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From: “ In the Steps of the Pharaohs,” by Jean Leclant & Albert 
Raccah, Constable, 1958 


Statue of the Falcon God Horus in the Ptolemaic 

temple at Edfu. Although the Pharaohs had always 

ruled autocratically, “‘ the power of the priests had 

provided a balancing force.”” Under Greek rule, the 
general situation remained unchanged 


Our knowledge of Greek literature has been 
revolutionised by these finds, publication of 
which is far from complete. The recent dis- 
covery of a complete play—the Dyskolos 
(Misanthrope) of Menander—will be fresh in 
the minds of many listeners to its B.B.C. pro- 
duction. More important for the historian is 
the fact that, in the last two generations, a 
small part of the ancient world has really come 
to life for us. Here is a true random sample of 
the written matter that accumulated in an 
Egyptian town or village: from copies of royal 
proclamations and ordinances to schoolboy 
exercises, tax receipts, and the letter of a wife 
to an absconding husband. The papyri have 
their limitations: most of them are damaged 
and fragmentary; they are found only in a few 
parts of Egypt (notably the Fayum), where soil 
and climate have preserved them; and they are 














































































From: “ In the Steps of the Pharaohs 


Philae above the Aswan dam, the pylon of the Ptolemaic 


Temple of Isis and the west porch 


by no means evenly distributed over the enor- 
mous time-span they cover. (Thus, for no very 
clear reason, the third century is much better 
represented than the second and first.) We are 
forced to generalize from them, but must 
recognize that these generalizations may be 
quite wrong. Nevertheless, and in spite of the 
fact that the masses of unimportant household 
documents become tedious and unprofitable 
after one’s first excitement, it is not surprising 
that “ papyrology ” has attracted some of the 
most brilliant scholars in the field of ancient 
studies, with results of outstanding importance 
far beyond the history of Greek and Roman 
Egypt. But it is this history that they chiefly 
illuminate. 

The Pharaohs, sons of the Sun God and gods 
in their own right, had always ruled autocratic- 
ally, though the power of the priests had pro- 
vided a balancing force: the strength of a king 
could. be gauged by the extent of his control 
over the temples. At the bottom of the social 





ladder, the fellahin had always worked hard for 
a bare living. This general situation was not 
changed by the coming of the Macedonians. 
Ptolemy I, like Alexander before him, seems to 
have respected Egyptian institutions and to 
have been duly crowned Pharaoh: in Egyptian 
theory, he might be said merely to have founded 
the thirty-second dynasty. It is doubtful 
whether the fellahin—the vast majority of the 
population—noticed any real change for a long 
time. If they had to pay heavy taxes and were 
liable to forced labour, this was nothing new. 
In particular, the period of Egyptian inde- 
pendence in the fourth century had been bought 
at the cost of constant economic strain. When 
the Demotic Chronicle charges the last of the 
native Pharaohs with forgetting the gods in his 
thirst for riches, the charge—demonstrably un- 
true—clearly shows that the priests were made 
to bear part of his economic burden. Greek 
sources make it clear that general taxation was 
also tightened up during this period. The 
Persian conquerors, who adopted a policy of 
severe repression, will hardly have reduced it; 
and Alexander’s financial superintendent made 
a name for himself by extortion unusual even in 
Egypt. In the circumstances, the Ptolemies’ 
fiscal policy was not felt to be oppressive. We 
know, for instance, that they did not continue 
the profitable corn monopoly established by 
Alexander’s superintendent. 

We do not, however, know many details of 
Ptolemy I’s administration. The first Greek 
papyri of any importance date from the reign 
of his successor. The most interesting of them 
are the “ Revenue Laws,” dealing with the 
organization of royal control over the economy, 
and the bulky archives of the Carian Greek 
Zeno, the trusted agent of Apollonius, who for 
at least fifteen years was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Ptolemy II and thus probably 
responsible for a great deal of the organization 
that was to remain basically unchanged for 
centuries. After administering other business 
for his employer, Zeno finally settled down to 
run the huge estate that Apollonius had received 
from his royal master in the Fayum. We are 
fortunate in having these files, for there is 
hardly an aspect of public or private life not 
represented in them. With the help of these 
and other documents, we can build up a picture 


of the Egypt that was taking shape during 
those years. 

The new kings were faced with two principal 
economic problems. First, they had to increase 
the productivity of the country, so that it would 
provide for the large number of foreigners— 
Macedonians, Greeks and Asiatics—whom the 
new rulers were attracting into the country, 
and many of whom, although highly useful as 
soldiers, administrators, traders and financiers, 
did not engage in the labour of basic production. 
These men had to be supported without serious 
inroads into the surplus of primary produce 
(chiefly corn) traditionally exported in exchange 
for Egyptian imports. Next, the kings not only 
had to take their share of the wealth of the 
country, but to take it in such a way that proper 
budgeting became possible; and they had to 
take much of it in cash, in an economy based on 
barter: for the immigrants were accustomed to 
cash economies—the Egyptians, who had had 
no currency before Alexander, never came to 
feel really at home with it—and Ptolemaic 
diplomacy constantly required large sums of 
ready cash. 

Productivity, in Egypt, depended almost 
entirely on the Nile: a rise or fall of a few cubits 
in the level of the inundation could mean the 
difference between abundance and starvation. 
The new kings embarked on ambitious projects 
of irrigation, supervised by Greek engineers. 
Two such men, Cleon and Theodorus, were 
chiefly responsible for restoring and greatly 
increasing the fertility of the Fayum district, 
about which our information is best. Not only 
was the fertile area thus extended, but much 
marginal land was brought into production by 
the planting of vineyards, olive-groves and 
various fruit-trees that will flourish where corn 
will not, and that the Egyptians had hardly 
known hitherto. The primitive system of 
Egyptian agriculture was improved by the 
introduction of new species and by experiments 
with new strains, imported from all over the 
Aegean world, as well as by more skilled 
methods of farming. As a result, two and some- 
times three crops could be obtained in many 
areas. That the natives did not always approve 
of the “ planners,” and that difficulties of a 
kind not unfamiliar today sometimes arose, is 
shown by one of the Zeno papyri, in which 


peasants complain of “lots of blunders,” said 
to be due to the fact that “ there is no one here 
who knows anything about farming.” 

The King not only pursued this progressive 
policy on his own land, tilled for him by his 
“ royal peasants,” but encouraged others to do 
the same. In theory all agricultural land was the 
King’s. In practice, large tracts of it were 
assigned to the temples or (as “ gifts,” but only 
leasehold) to the King’s friends, or distributed 
as allotments to soldiers. These practices were 
traditional in Egypt, though the Ptolemies 
greatly extended the system of soldiers’ allot- 
ments. The early Ptolemies, however, kept this 
assigned land fairly well under control. But 
with the decline of the dynasty, both the 
amount of such land and the independence of 
the holders increased, until large and ever in- 
creasing areas were in fact private property. 
This, although it lost the King some revenue, 
did not necessarily mean less efficient farming. 
Under Ptolemy II, we see Apollonius and his 
agent Zeno devoting constant care to the im- 
provement of the vast estate, which the 
Minister held as a “ gift” in the Fayum—both 
for the sake of their own profits and, as is at 
times explicitly stated, to please the King. As 
more and more land escapes the King’s control, 
we find allotments including more unimproved 
land, and the cultivation of fallow or marginal 
land becomes a condition of many leases 
granted by the King: they are granted for 
rather longer terms in order to guarantee the 
lessee a reasonable profit from his investment. 
Although the troubles of the last period of the 
dynasty naturally led to some decline in farm- 
ing, the Ptolemies can fairly be credited with a 
considerable improvement in the productivity 
of Egypt. 

The King meant to have as large a share 
as he could of the wealth of the country he 
had conquered. Apart from the stereotyped 
verbiage of public monuments—the best-known 
of them the Rosetta stone—there was little 
high-sounding pretence or even self-deception 
about the Ptolemaic monarchy. Instructions to 
officials do not stress the welfare of the subjects, 
but freely refer to increasing the King’s revenue. 
This was the principal standard applied: even 
convicted prisoners were given a temporary 
release when the time came to work the King’s 





land—needless to say, not for humanitarian 
reasons. In a similar spirit, the Chancellor 
advises his subordinates (in what appears to be 
a standard circular) that, if they carefully follow 
his instructions, they will be assured of personal 
safety and promotion. Conversely, at every 
stage of the collecting process that was their 
principal raison d’étre, every official is liable 
with his person and property for any breach 
of instructions or loss to the King. Naturally, 
officials must therefore be given extensive juris- 
diction, and there was practically no private 
business in which they did not intervene; for 
the King derived considerable profit—in the 
form of rents, rates, dues and taxes, tariffs, or 
at least licence fees—from almost every single 
transaction in Egypt. 

Although the details are much discussed by 
scholars, the general picture is clear: not until 
quite recent times has there ever again been a 
society so efficiently organized for the maximum 
profit of the State—and the State, as we have 
seen, was the King. Some key commodities 
were kept entirely under royal control. The 
best-known of them is oil (except for olive oil, 
not commonly used by Egyptians): we happen 
to have the ordinance regulating the monopoly. 
From the sowing of the State-owned seed, 
through the crushing in Government mortars 
at prescribed speeds and fixed wages, to the 
retail sale nominally in private hands, but in 
fact at State-controlled prices, the whole pro- 
cess is kept under a constant supervision that 
even modern governments might envy. At 
every stage it is hedged about with royal seals 
and fantastic penalties, and only the temples 
are grudgingly given a carefully supervised 
freedom to supply their own needs. No one 
could escape the King’s exactions: it is instruc- 


Silver tetradrachm of Ptolemy II (285-246 B.c.), 
struck in Cyprus, with head of PTOLEMY 1 and (reverse) 
eagle standing on a thunderbolt 
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tive to find the great Apollonius paying his 
taxes like any peasant, and to see detailed lists 
of articles he imported for business and 
pleasure, with the high duty he was charged 
on them. 

Yet the King wanted not only a /arge yield, 
but a calculable one, and one that would give 
him a large cash surplus. The chief instrument 
for achieving this was the farming of taxes, 
introduced by the Ptolemies into a country that 
had never known it. Unlike the Roman 
Republic, they had an administrative machine 
perfectly capable of collecting the taxes. In 
fact, it always did so, and the tax-farmer was, 
administratively, an awkward excrescence. But 
it was he who relieved the Government of any 
risk and enabled the King to budget for his 
revenue; for he, with his person and property, 
which had to be considerable, guaranteed the 
yield of the tax. Moreover, he performed the 
essential task of converting part of the King’s 
revenue from kind into cash. Although in 
normal circumstances he still had a chance of 
good profits, the tax-farmer often appears in 
the papyri as a hunted debtor—a figure far 
removed from the dreaded vampire of Roman 
provincial administration. It was the local 
officials who tended to misuse their power and 
to become petty despots. 

Nevertheless, at least under the early 
Ptolemies, the people do not seem to have been 
seriously unhappy. The fellahin had never 
known a better state of affairs and did not care 
much who it was that kept their noses to the 
grindstone. Nor did the Ptolemies and their 
advisers fail to recognize the importance to the 
royal revenues of preventing discontent. “ As 
you travel about,” says the Chancellor’s cir- 
cular to his subordinates, “‘ try to go from one 
man to another and speak words of encourage- 
ment and make them all more cheerful.” As in 
any modern bureaucracy, public relations were 
not neglected. More important still, he adds— 
what appears again and again in official in- 
structions—that complaints must be looked 
into and abuses stopped. The peasants even 
preserved some kind of traditional right to 
strike, though its details are obscure. The large 
files of papyri containing complaints and 
details of lawsuits do not illustrate widespread 
injustice and discontent any more than (say) 





the files of a modern law-court would. They do, 
on the other hand, abundantly illustrate the 
Ptolemies’ care for the administration of justice, 
with each nation judged according to its own 
laws, and arrangements for conflicts between 
members of different races. 

For Egypt had suddenly become a multi-racial 
society. For centuries as exclusive as Imperial 
China—thus the Greeks had only been allowed 
to settle in the treaty-port of Naucratis—it had 
been forced by the Persian conquest in the sixth 
century, and by its own attempts to regain its 
independence in the fifth, to open its doors to 
foreigners. We have seen that the independent 
Egypt of the fourth century came to rely more 
and more on Greeks. With the coming of 
Alexander and Ptolemy I, the last restraints 
were removed, and Greeks and other foreigners 
flocked to Egypt. Most of them came as soldiers. 
As we have seen, soldiers were given allotments 
throughout the country: this helped to secure 
their loyalty and to ensure that of the natives at 
the same time. Their sons tended to succeed 
to their allotments as well as, at first, to their 
military duties. But financiers and businessmen 
also came, in order to seize the new oppor- 
tunities: above all, the King himself always 
needed the help of these and other experts to 
run his bureaucratic economy. Then there were 
the technicians—men like Cleon in the Fayum 
—and the administrators: they were Mace- 
donians and Greeks, speaking the language of 
the new King. (It is doubtful whether any 
Ptolemy before the last Cleopatra learnt to 
speak Egyptian.) Before long there were groups 
of foreign settlers everywhere, often thoroughly 
mixed: the “ Persians”—a privileged legal 
class, consisting, so far as we can see, of any- 
thing but Iranians—present a typical problem 
to scholars. The Greeks, however, were by far 
the most important of the settlers, and we may 
concentrate attention on them. They were not 
allowed to form city-states on the traditional 
pattern. Apart from Alexandria, which was a 
world of its own and was officially not regarded 
as part of Egypt, there were only two city- 
states: the old Naucratis in the Delta, and 
Ptolemais on the Upper Nile. Neither of them 
was large or particularly important. For the 
Ptolemies disliked the traditional independence 
of the Greek polis: this, in fact, was where they 
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Hathor at Dendera. ‘‘ Obsessed with dreams of 
Egyptian greatness,” she “‘ became involved in Roman 
civil wars and fatally miscalculated ” 


chiefly differed from the Seleucids, who en- 
couraged the city-state tradition and, by playing 
up their championship of it, succeeded in con- 
verting it into their most striking political 
instrument. In Egypt the Greeks settled in 
towns and villages with no more than local 
autonomy of a restricted sort. Yet, as far as they 
could, they cherished Greek institutions, 
especially the characteristic educational institu- 
tions (the gymnasion and the ephebate); and 





they often gave themselves the proud name of 
polis: City of Hermes, City of Apollo, even— 
noteworthy mixture of racial traditions!— 
City of Crocodiles. The poet Theocritus, in his 
famous praise of Egypt (Jdyl/ xvii), expresses 
the pride of these Greeks in their new country: 
** Countless countries, and countless tribes of 
men therein, with the aid of rain from heaven, 
bring their crops to ripeness, but none is so 
prolific as are the plains of Egypt when the 
over-welling Nile soaks and breaks up the soil, 
nor has any so many towns of folk skilled to 
labour.”* (He puts the number of “ cities ” 
(poleis), with some poetic licence, at 33,333!) 
We can see how proud Ptolemy and his 
Greeks were of their achievement, especially 
in the early days. Ptolemy sends distinguished 
visitors to see the work being done in the 
Fayum, much as nowadays delegations are 
taken to see a successful collective farm. Thus 
the local governor unexpectedly has to meet a 
well-known explorer; and Zeno, suddenly 
informed that envoys from the distant kingdom 
of Bosporus are already on the way, has to 
hurry preparations for their reception. But 
what was the attitude of the Government and 
of the settlers towards the natives? We know 
that Greeks always tended to look down on 


“ barbarians ”"—the more so, obviously, when 
the latter were a conquered people and the 
Greeks came as the agents of progress. There 
is evidence for this attitude, for instance, in 
the pathetic complaint written for a man who 
is ill-treated as a “‘ barbarian,” because he can- 
not speak Greek. Yet there was little racial 


exclusiveness. For one thing, Greek nationa- 
lism—rather like that of the French in modern 
times—had a cultural rather than a racial basis. 
But there was also the important fact that the 
vast majority of the settlers were male. Inter- 
marriage is common from the start: before long 
Greek and Egyptian names and customs— 
notably sister-marriage, originally abhorrent to 
the Greeks, but popularized by the example of 
the Ptolemies themselves—are so inextricably 
intermingled that it becomes impossible to 
tell the origin of the writer of many a papyrus, 
however much he tells us about himself and his 
family. What applies to men applies to their 
gods as well. Thus, as early as 257, we find the 
2 Gow’s translation (Cambridge, 1952) 


“ priests of Aphrodite” tactfully instructing 
Apollonius (in imperfect Greek) in a nice point 
of ceremonial concerning the burial of the 
sacred cow Hesis, who (they say) is Isis. The 
great god Sarapis—probably a Hellenized form 
of the Apis bull who, after death, became Osiris 
—soon developed into what has been called 
the patron deity of the Ptolemaic Empire. (His 
cult was later to spread throughout the Roman 
Empire.) On the whole, although men still call 
themselves Greeks or Egyptians, institutions 
intermingle as freely as the actual races. Even 
the Greek and Egyptian systems of law (a 
naturally conservative branch of life), while 
remaining separate, strongly influence each 
other. Nor were the natives excluded from the 
administrative services or from economic 
advancement, although it was certainly much 
more difficult for them and they never rose to 
the very top. As is to be expected, there is at 
first little evidence of communal tension be- 
tween the Egyptians and the Greeks (or, for 
that matter, the Jews or other Asiatics). We 
have noticed one instance of it from a lawsuit; 
there are not many others. On the other hand, 
in many cases Egyptians and immigrants are 
found co-operating, and often we find both 
Egyptians and settlers on both sides. 

Yet the fact was that the vast majority of the 
population was Egyptian, and that they were 
economically and politically oppressed by a 
small minority, in which foreigners, and par- 
ticularly Greeks, were favoured, predominant 
and conspicuous. The priests, throughout 
Egyptian history, had traditionally tended to 
oppose the royal power. As the dynasty 
weakened, nationalist elements, chiefly among 
the priesthood, succeeded in raising rebellion, 
particularly in areas remote from the more 
cosmopolitan Delta. As early as the second 
century, we find a monk of Sarapis complaining 
that he is persecuted because he is a Greek. 
From the second century to the end of the 
dynasty, repeated and prolonged dynastic 
troubles, with rival Ptolemies bidding for 
popular support, led to increased opportunities 
for the natives: in due course we even find an 
Egyptian as Governor of Upper Egypt, where 
Egyptian nationalism was strongest. But con- 
cessions only fed the hopes of the nationalists. 
By the beginning of the first century, native 
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guerillas were at times effectively in control of 
Upper Egypt, until in 85 its venerable capital— 
“* Thebes of the hundred gates,” as Homer had 
called it—was sacked, never to rise again. 

It was only under the great Cleopatra, the 
first strong ruler for generations, that peace 
seems to have been restored throughout the 
country. Cleopatra, who could speak Egyptian, 
seems to have stressed the Egyptian element in 
her kingship. Thus she succeeded in uniting 
the races against the common threat of Rome. 





But Cleopatra, obsessed with dreams of 
Egyptian greatness, became involved in Roman 
civil wars and fatally miscalculated. After the 
victory of Augustus and her suicide, the forms 
created by the Ptolemies easily adapted them- 
selves to the Roman purpose, which was (as 
one scholar has put it) to milk Egypt for the 
benefit of Rome. Roman troops guaranteed 
order, and secure in their strength, the Romans 
introduced a régime of peaceful frustration and 
slow decline. 
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EW ENGLISHMEN OF IMPORTANCE have 
Feasirea from their own time to the present 
day so high a reputation as Henry V. 
After his death, the English mourned him as a 
great King, whose untimely end had robbed 
them of a leader who would have accomplished 
a brilliant and lasting victory in France. Even 
the French chroniclers of the time spoke well of 
him; they praised particularly his zeal for 
justice, his courage, his loyalty and uprightness, 
his prudence, his energy and resolution, his 
ability, his chivalry, and his trust in God. 

The genius of Shakespeare has ensured that 
for the English-speaking world, and beyond, 
this image of the ideal warrior king has been 
intensified and perpetuated. It is true that 
Henry has occasionally met with harsh criticism 
from modern historians—especially French. 
One of them, M. Perroy, has recently classed 
him with Louis XI and the Italian Renaissance 
tyrants, and has accused him of deceit and 
bullying in negotiation and of brutality and 
ruthlessness in conquest. This view has not 
won general acceptance. Even critical students 
of the King’s life would mostly find themselves 
much nearer to the judgment of an English 
biographer, W. T. Waugh, when he wrote: 
“Hard, domineering, over-ambitious, bigoted, 
sanctimonious, priggish Henry may have been. 
His will was doubtless set on purposes un- 
worthy of a great or good man—he cannot, as a 
patron of arts or letters, approach his brother 
Humphrey, or even equal his uncle Bishop 
Beaufort. Nevertheless, take him for all in all, 
he was indisputably the greatest Englishman of 
his day ; and placed beside the flashy Sigismund, 
the afflicted Charles VI, the sluggish Dauphin, 
the treacherous John the Fearless, the unstable 
Duke Philip, he towers above them all—more 
forceful in arms, more discreet in council, more 
steadfast in purpose, and, with all his imperfec- 
tions, more honourable in life.” 

The brilliance of Henry V has, for most his- 
torians, dwarfed the stature and dimmed the 
character of his brother John. This is unjust 
to the Duke of Bedford, whose character and 
achievements can bear comparison with those 
of his kingly brother. It seems the more worth 
while to review briefly his career, since, unlike 
his brothers Henry and Humphrey, he has 
attracted no biographer, except for the entry 
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‘A Vous Entier’ 


John 


of Lancaster, 


1389-1435 


“* Conciliatory and resourceful, hard-working 
and generous,” the brother of 
Henry V was both an able soldier 


and a gifted Regent of France. Even his 


treatment of St. Joan by contemporary 
standards seems neither harsh 


nor dishonourable. 
By ALEC R. MYERS 


in the Dictionary of National Biography and 
an ill-advised excursion into history by a French 
devotee of Joan of Arc in 1895. 

In an hierarchical society, a king’s son might 
expect to be honoured whatever his ability; 
so it is no evidence of John’s talents that at the 
age of twelve.he was knighted on the eve of his 
father’s coronation nor that the following year 
he was admitted to the Order of the Garter. 
But his appointments at the age of fourteen as 
constable of England, governor of Berwick, and 
warden of the east marches were not in the same 
category; for by the next year, at any rate, he 
seems to have exercised a real responsibility for 
the troops on the Scottish border. Before he 
was sixteen, he was marching to help to sup- 
press a rebellion in Yorkshire. The stern sense 
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of duty, that was to dominate his life, was shown 
by his arrest of the saintly Archbishop Scrope, 
and by his prohibitions, a few months later, at 
his father’s behest, of pilgrimages to the Arch- 
bishop’s tomb. Public opinion might be 
shocked at the beheading of an archbishop, and 
pilgrims might report miracles wrought by the 
martyr to royal fury; but for John the over- 
riding consideration was, as always, his duty to 
his house. In this, as in so much else, he 
resembles his brother Henry and contrasts with 
his younger brother Humphrey. Henry and 
John not only resembled but trusted each other; 
and in the disputes of the later years of Henry 
IV, they were always to be found on the same 
side, in opposition to their next brother 
Thomas and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Arundel. During these years, however, John 
was occupied in trying to keep peace on the 
marches of Scotland; it was only on his 
brother’s accession to the throne that he moved, 
both literally and figuratively, to the centre of 
English politics. 

As soon as Henry V became king in 1413, 
he made John one of his closest councillors, and 
in 1414 created him Duke of Bedford. Henry’s 
confidence in Bedford is shown by his appoint- 
ment as lieutenant of the realm when the King 
sailed in 1415 on the expedition that was to 
lead to Agincourt. This duty Bedford dis- 
charged with credit; and next year he com- 
manded a fleet that was sent to relieve Harfleur, 
then besieged by the French. Although he had 
no previous experience of naval warfare, he won 
a notable victory. In 1417 he was again made 
lieutenant of the realm during Henry’s absence 
in France, and he displayed his skill and energy 
in military affairs by repelling an attack of the 
Scots on Roxburgh and Berwick, and in 
the diplomatic sphere by negotiating with the 
counties of Hainault, Holland, and Zealand, 
with merchants of Flanders, Brittany, and 
Genoa, and with Joanna, Queen of Naples. 
Such was the importance attached in Europe at 
this time to Bedford, heir presumptive to a 
powerful king, that Queen Joanna wished to 
make him her heir, and urged the proposal over 
a period of a year; but by 1420 her need of 
protection from the claimant, Louis of Anjou, 
was pressing, and she adopted Alfonso of 
Aragon as her successor. 













































































































By gracious permiss 


HENRY V (1413-1422), who made his brother John one 


of his closest and most trusted councillors 


In 1421 Bedford was one of the godfathers 
of the Prince of Wales, soon to be Henry VI; 
and in May 1422 he escorted Queen Catherine 
to join her husband in Normandy. He was at 
the death-bed of Henry V who, in his last days, 
named Bedford as regent of France if the Duke 
of Burgundy should refuse that post; for it will 
be recalled that, under the Treaty of Troyes of 
1420, the King of England was to succeed to the 
throne of France on the death of Charles VI, 
who was clearly unlikely to live long. Charles 
died, in fact, in October 1422, only two months 
after his son-in-law; and in accordance with 
Henry V’s wishes the regency was offered to 
Burgundy. Duke Philip perceived, however, 
how invidious it would be for him to accept a 
post that would tie him inextricably to the 
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English side; and when he refused the regency, 
Bedford took up at once without complaint the 
task that was to occupy the rest of his life with 
ceaseless toil and wear him out—the attempt to 
enforce his infant nephew’s claims to be King 
of France. 

His duties were manifold. First, he had to 
consolidate the conquests of Henry V and resist 
counter-attacks by the French; both these aims 
he pursued with great success during the first 
six years of his regency. When Henry V died, 
English rule was really effective only over 
Normandy, Paris, and the Ile-de-France. By 
constant industry Bedford defeated successive 
attempts of the French, by plot, sudden rising, 
or surprise attack, to undermine this position: 
the most serious of these threats was in August 
1424, when a combined Franco-Scottish force 
took advantage of the preoccupation of the 
Regent in Eastern Normandy to raid the south 
of the province. Bedford rushed back and met 
the enemy at Verneuil, where he won a great 
victory. In the judgment of a Burgundian con- 
temporary, Wavrin, who had also been present 
at Agincourt, it was more hard-fought than that 
famous success. Verneuil was as disastrous to 
the French aristocracy as Poitiers had been; 
and the leaders of the Scottish contingent, the 
Earls of Douglas and Buchan, were slain. The 
way into Maine was now open and, during 
1425, the whole of that county was subdued. 
In 1423 Bedford had captured the last French 
outposts in Picardy and, after a notable victory 
by his lieutenants at Cravant, he established 
control over much of Champagne. Thus he not 
only defended the gains of Henry V but ex- 
tended the English dominion in France, as he 
was indeed bound to try to do if his nephew’s 
title of King of France were not to become a 
mockery. 

For the pursuit of these aims, it was in- 
dispensable to keep the mighty Duke Philip of 
Burgundy true to the English alliance. This was 
a difficult task, for Philip was proud and touchy. 
It would have been hard enough if Bedford had 
had only Burgundy to deal with; but he had 
also to reckon with his own younger brother, 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, who was self- 
seeking, amorous and irresponsible. Henry V 
had shown the greatest confidence in John; he 
had trusted Humphrey as little as possible. But 
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where Henry had been able to command, John 
could only try to persuade. 

As soon as Henry was dead, Gloucester made 
trouble in both England and France—in 
England, by insisting on his claim to a regency 
in spite of the opposition of the lords both 
spiritual and temporal, and abroad by making a 
doubtfully legal marriage with Jacqueline, 
Countess of Hainault, whose inheri was 
coveted by Philip of Burgundy. Bedford tried 
to counter the bad effect on Anglo-Burgundian 
relations of Humphrey’s foolish match by wed- 
ding Philip’s sister Anne, then aged eighteen. 
The Duke was mollified for the time being; 
but the restored friendship was greatly im- 
perilled in 1424 by Gloucester’s invasion of 
Hainault in support of Jacqueline against 
Burgundy, though Philip had made it quite 
clear that any such invasion would be treated as 
an act of war against himself. To make matters 
worse, Humphrey challenged Philip to settle 
the issue in single combat, a challenge that 
Philip promptly accepted. It says much for the 
reputation that Bedford had already acquired 
for justice that both Burgundy and Gloucester 
appealed to him as arbiter. This was fortunate; 
for all Bedford’s skill and tact were needed to 
prevent the Anglo-Burgundian alliance from 
being wrecked by the clash between these two 
difficult men. But John had already shown his 
gifts of diplomacy by arranging, in 1423, a 
triple alliance between England and Burgundy 
and Normandy’s western neighbour, Brittany ; 
this had been no easy thing to do, for Duke 
John of Britanny was sly and unstable and only 
waited an opportunity to desert to the French. 

Bedford’s prestige as a peace-maker was in 
fact so considerable that it increased his work 
beyond the borders of France. In 1426 he 
returned to England at the urgent request of 
the royal council to settle a dispute between 
Gloucester and his uncle, Bishop Beaufort, that 
threatened to flare up into armed conflict. 
Bedford and Gloucester had not met since the 
death of Henry V; yet Bedford’s powers of 
diplomacy were so great that he not only 
managed to persuade Humphrey, after a good 
deal of negotiation, to present his charges 
against Beaufort in Parliament instead of insist- 
ing on his dismissal and disgrace, but eventually 
succeeded in getting the two opponents to make 





a public reconciliation, and to take each other 
by the hand. At a council meeting held in 
January 1427, Bedford shamed his brother into 
undertaking to abide by the decisions of the 
King’s council by first making a solemn promise 
himself to act in all matters by the advice and 
governance of the council. Altogether it was a 
triumph for Bedford; but there was no time for 
him to take his ease. Two months later he 
crossed to France again with reinforcements of 
troops and artillery. 

There, much was waiting to be done. 
Bedford had already shown his abilities in 
France, not only as a soldier and a diplomat, 
but as an administrator. He gave up the prac- 
tice of planting English colonies in Normandy, 
which had been the unpopular policy of Henry 
V. He kept a stern police control over the con- 
quered province, to prevent surprise risings 
and attacks; but he interfered as little as pos- 
sible with local customs and institutions, and, 
wherever possible, gave civilian offices to 
Frenchmen. A determined effort was made to 
get rid of the robbers with whom the devastated 
countryside was infested; and wherever the 


security of English rule was not in question, 
Bedford made a greater effort to conciliate the 
conquered populations than Henry V had done. 
Indeed, where Henry had gained only respect, 
Bedford seems also to have won affection. He 
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drawing in the Library at Arras. Bedford’s y er 
brother, “ self-seeking, amorous and irresponsible ” 


aimed to improve the treatment of prisoners, 
and to reduce bribery and injustice in the law 
courts. He tried to restore prosperity to the 
regions of France under English rule, which had 
been devastated and depopulated by the war. 
Trade was encouraged by granting privileges to 
merchants, by fostering the manufacture of silk 
and woollen goods, and by reforming the 
coinage. A real attempt was made to promote 
religion and education; already the policy was 
under way that was to lead Bedford to found, 
in 1432, in the name of Henry VI, the Uni- 
versity of Caen. 

The conquered territories, nevertheless, 
were not reconciled to English rule. Funda- 
mentally, the attempt to conquer France was 
too great for English resources; and it proved 
increasingly difficult to get the English Parlia- 
ment to vote taxes adequate to the efficient 
prosecution of the war. This strengthened the 
English view that the conquered provinces 


ought at least to pay for the garrisons that 
defended them; and the taxation imposed for 
this purpose was heavy. In a countryside where 
agriculture had been ruined by constant war- 
fare, and famine threatened, it was very hard to 
extract the taxes and they were intensely un- 
popular. Moreover, there was a widespread 
feeling in Normandy that, whatever the Treaty 
of Troyes might say, Henry VI was not the 
rightful King of France. Hence there were 
constant attempts at conspiracy or rebellion, 
attempts that Bedford felt bound to suppress by 
evictions, imprisonments, or executions. As 
the unrest waxed rather than waned, it became 
urgent, both for the security of the existing 
English possessions in France and for the 
prestige of Henry VI’s government there, to 
take the offensive. In 1428 the Council of 
Regency at Paris decided to try to capture the 
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Bedford Book of Hours, a masterpiece of French 
illumination, 1423-1430. 


From the 


Bedford had been deeply 
attached to his first wife 


important city of Orleans, the key to central 
France, even though the available troops were 
inadequate for an effective siege. Bedford 
would have preferred the less ambitious plan of 
besieging Angers, but fell in with the Orleans 
project once it had been decided. 

The story of the relief of Orleans by the un- 
expected appearance of St. Joan of Arc is too 
well known to justify its repetition here. What 
does need emphasis is that, judged by con- 
temporary standards, Bedford’s behaviour 
towards the Maid was neither harsh nor dis- 
honourable. For him, with his strict orthodoxy 
and his long devotion to the English cause in 
France, the only possible explanation of her 


apparently supernatural successes seemed to be 
that she was a “ false witch,” a “ disciple and 
limb of the devil.” Her work had not only 
ruined the English attack, but had greatly 
raised French prestige and morale, and had 
imperilled the English hold on the conquered 
territories. By constant vigilance, skill, hard 
work and reinforcements, Bedford succeeded 
in recovering his hold on Normandy and Paris; 
but it was important for the whole future of the 
English dominion in France that Joan’s spell 
should be broken by showing her up for what he 
believed her to be—a heretic and a harlot. 
Hence his willingness, when she was captured 
by the Burgundians, to pay a large sum for her 
person in order to hand her over to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. 

This action, and her subsequent trial and 
condemnation, have often been regarded as a 
great blot on Bedford’s career. It is true that 
Joan was kept in prison for some time, in nerve- 
racking conditions, before she was brought to 
trial; that she was not allowed a defence counsel ; 
that her judges laid traps for her; that relatively 
unimportant points, such as the childhood 
dancing round the sacred tree at Domrémy, 
were given a sinister significance; that it was 
mental torture to pit a simple Christian, un- 
aided, day after day, against a panel of men 
learned in theology and canon law; that she was 
at last confronted with the agonizing choice of 
forswearing her deepest convictions or of being 
excommunicated as a heretic, with the conse- 
quences of being burned to death in this world 
and probably damned in the next. But all these 
were, unhappily, commonplaces of heresy trials. 
If Joan’s trial had any unusual features, they 
were not extraordinary cruelty, injustice, or 
malevolence. They were the patience of the 
judges in trying to persuade one whom they 
regarded as an extraordinarily headstrong and 
obstinate girl to submit to the voice and judg- 
ment of the Church, and the courage of the 
president of the court, Bishop Cauchon, in up- 
holding the procedure and authority of canon 
law, even to the extent of pronouncing judg- 
ment of imprisonment, instead of death, when 
Joan made her submission, despite the obvious 
eagerness of the English to see her burned as a 
witch. It was not until she had become, in the 
eyes of his court and of the niceties of canon 





law, a relapsed heretic, that Cauchon consented 
to relinquish her to the secular arm. 

If there is a villain of the piece, it is not 
Bedford, who was striving only to do his duty, 
by contemporary standards; it is not even 
Bishop Cauchon or his assessors, who were 
denounced years later as full of corruption, 
fraud and malice, when they were dead and 
could not defend themselves, because the 
honour of France and its King demanded that 
Joan must be rehabilitated, and hence that her 
trial must be declared invalid. The villain of 
the piece is King Charles VII, who owed so 
much to Joan, who had, unlike Bedford or 
Cauchon, professed himself convinced of the 
divine inspiration of her mission, who could 
probably have saved her by the threat of re- 
prisals, and yet never lifted a finger or even a 
voice to help her. Indeed, one of his advisers, 
the Archbishop of Rheims, who had recently 
had the privilege of crowning Charles VII, 
thanks to Joan’s inspiration, complacently ac- 
cepted her capture as a judgment of God on her 
obstinacy and self-will, and told a corre- 
spondent that they had a successor to her, a 
young shepherd lad from the Gevaudan hills, 
who “ talks just as well as Joan ever did.” 


For Bedford the year 1431 was one of anxiety 
not because, as he thought, an impudent witch 
had met her just fate, but because of the rise in 
French prestige and confidence after Joan’s 
successes, especially after the coronation of 


Charles VII at Rheims. In an attempt to 
counteract the effects of this French triumph, 
Bedford brought young Henry to Paris and had 
him crowned in December 1431. Unfortun- 
ately, French pride was wounded by the use of 
English rites, and by the choice of Cardinal 
Beaufort instead of the Bishop of Paris to 
crown the King; the arrangements were so mis- 
managed that doctors of the University and 
members of the Parlement of Paris had to 
scramble for seats with the mob, and the crowds 
were disappointed by the failure to scatter 
alms or to remit taxes. Hence the Parisians 
seem to have been irritated by the event that 
had been arranged to conciliate them. Soon 
there were to be further setbacks. 

The year 1432 saw a series of military 
reverses, including the loss of Chartres, a defeat 
in Maine, and a repulse at Lagny; and in 
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November 1432, Bedford’s wife, Anne, aged 
only twenty-eight, died at Paris. This was not 
only a deep personal sorrow for him, as he had 
developed a strong affection for her, but also a 
heavy political blow; for her death without 
children destroyed the personal tie between 
Bedford and Burgundy. This was all the more 
serious because Philip was beginning to look 
for opportunities of making peace with the 
French. In his constant anxiety to serve his 
nephew Henry VI, Bedford was prepared to 
suppress his private grief and marry again into 
some family whose support would be of value to 
the English cause. He thought he had found 
one in the house of Luxembourg, when in 1433 
he wedded Jacqueline, the seventeen-year-old 
daughter of the Count of St. Pol. The match, 
however, turned out to be a serious political 
mistake; for Duke Philip did not wish the 
English to become influential in Picardy, which 
he regarded as within his sphere of influence, 
and hence greatly disapproved of the marriage. 
For the first time, a coolness developed in the 
relations of the two men. 

Bedford had other worries at this time; for, 
shortly after this, he felt compelled to visit 
England, partly to try to impress Parliament 
with the gravity of the situation in France and 
partly to answer charges—probably made by 
his brother Gloucester—of neglect and care- 
lessness in the conduct of the war. Such was 
his reputation that the chancellor hastened to 
clear him of all charges and to assure him of 
the King’s deep gratitude for his “ laudable 
and fruitful ” services; and the Speaker of the 
Commons praised his selfless devotion. All 
begged him to stay in England as the King’s 
chief councillor, so that the government of the 
realm might have the benefit of his wisdom and 
experience. Bedford was clearly touched by the 
confidence shown in him and agreed to remain. 
It was typical of him, in view of the critical 
state of the royal finances, to offer to accept an 
official salary, as chief councillor, of only £1,000 
a year, instead of the £4,000 that Gloucester 
had recently been paid. But he was fated not to 
enjoy any such comparative rest, well earned 
though it might be. Gloucester put forward for 
the conduct of the war in France plans that 
were thought by the King’s council to be 
absurd and mischievous. His proposals were 
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Adoration of the Shepherds, from the Bedford Hours 


rejected with contempt; but they had focused 
attention on the truth that only Bedford’s 
statesmanship could hold out any hope for the 
success of the war. So, with a heavy heart, he 
prepared to return to France. In a farewell mes- 
sage to the King’s council, he lamented the 
fact that so little support was forthcoming from 
England for the war, in spite of his appeal to 
Parliament; for, as he added with emotion, it 
would be sad indeed if that realm were to be 
lost, for the gaining and keeping of which the 
King’s father and so many noble lords, knights 
and squires had laid down their lives. He went 
on to speak, however, in glowing terms of the 
affection for him of both French and English. 
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Of the French, he said: “I have founde the 
multitude of your subgittes there aswel disposed 
and as desirous to kepe their faith and trouthe 
to youre highnesse as evere was peuple and to 
me as lovyng and as kynde.”; and, of the 
English, he could testify to “the greete and 
the tendre love and affeccion that I have founde 
in youre subgittes of this land in every degre 
and astat at alle tymes and in especial sithe my 
last comyng therto.” 

Bedford then passed on to proposals for 
financing the war, and generously offered to 
devote his own personal income in France to the 
provision of 200 men-at-arms and 600 archers. 
Such self-sacrifice was evoked by the grave 
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condition of the exchequer, which was so empty 
that Cardinal Beaufort had to make another 
loan to provide for an escort of even 100 men- 
at-arms for the Regent’s return to France. 
When Bedford reached France, he found him- 
self confronted by a widespread peasant 
uprising in Normandy. This he promptly sup- 
pressed; but he could not stop the Duke of 
Burgundy from negotiating with the French. 
Other European powers, including both the 
Pope and the council of Basle, welcomed the 
possibility of ending the war; and the move- 
ment for a conference gained such momentum 
that the English could not afford to stay out of it. 
In July 1435, a great conference opened at Arras 
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with much splendour and representatives of 
many European states besides those of the 
contestants. The French, jubilant after their 
recent victories, were resolved not to recognize 
on any account the claim of Henry VI to the 
throne of France; but the English, including 
Bedford, were equally determined not to give 
up that claim. Hence, although each side was 
willing to negotiate to a certain extent about 
territory, the conference broke down on the 
question of the crown of France. On September 
6th the English delegation left Arras; Philip’s 
clerical advisers thereupon assured him that his 
treaties with the English were no longer 
morally binding; and he stayed on at Arras to 








make with ‘the French a very profitable peace. 
Bedford must have seen that in spite of all his 
years of toil, his labours had been in vain. His 
health had been failing for some time, and the 
news from Arras may have been a fatal blow. 
Just over a week after the English withdrawal 
from the Congress of Arras, he died at Rouen. 
He left one natural son Richard, but no children 
by either of his wives, and was buried in the 
choir of Rouen Cathedral. 

His death was a great and irreparable loss to 
the English cause. Resolute and skilful in war, 
he was wise and purposeful in government. He 
was able to handle tactfully many different 
types of men, some of them difficult; and he 
was patient and magnanimous enough never to 
be resentful of Gloucester’s follies and out- 
bursts. He had tried to be both firm and con- 
ciliatory, to keep the conquered territories 
obedient to his nephew, and yet to win their 
loyalty by justice and care for their welfare. A 
strict churchman, he was stern towards heretics, 
like his brother Henry; just as, like Henry, he 
could be severe towards those whom he re- 
garded as traitors against the rightful king. 
Yet he was never wantonly cruel; and he knew 
how to keep his temper in check for the sake of 
the cause he served with such devotion. He had 
a very human pride in his achievements ; but he 
also had a saving humility, as he showed in his 
speeches to Parliament and council in 1434. 
His death not only placed the demagogic and 
irresponsible Duke Humphrey in the position 
of heir-presumptive to the throne; it also 
enabled Gloucester to stir up bellicose feeling 
much more effectively than had been possible 
when Bedford was there to check him. 
Humphrey was now able to indulge his old 
animosity against Burgundy; and, under his 
influence, Parliament, with incredible folly, 
decided to declare war on Burgundy as well as 
France. With Burgundy as an ally and Bedford 
at the head of affairs, it had already been in- 
creasingly difficult for the English to hold their 
position in France; with Burgundy as a foe, 
and Bedford gone, the English occupation was 
doomed. 

The foregoing account may have left the 
reader with the impression of a statesman too 
single-minded to have time or inclination for 
more cultured activities. Such an impression 
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would do injustice to the versatility and sensi- 
tivity of his mind. He was keenly interested in 
music; and his chapel was an important centre 
of musical activity. Its most illustrious member 
was John Dunstable, the greatest musician 
whom England produced in medieval times and 
a composer who rightly enjoyed a European 
reputation. Another composer, John Pyamour, 
who had been a clerk in Henry’s chapel in 1420, 
went to France again with Bedford when the 
Duke returned thither after his visit to England 
in 1427. And Bedford was a notable patron, 
not only of music but of painting. He seems 
to have taken over from the French court the 
legacy of art patronage with zeal and discri- 
mination; and the chef d’atelier of the studio 
which worked for him, known to art critics as 
the “ Master of the Duke of Bedford,” pro- 
duced many fine works. Only one easel painting 
of this studio has survived; but several of the 
manuscripts are extant, including the superb 
so-called Bedford Missal, which is really a 
Book of Hours. Now in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 18, 850), it was executed for John 
and his first wife, Anne, whose portraits appear 
within it; and it was presented by the Duchess, 
with her husband’s consent, to Henry VI on 
Christmas Eve, 1430. Another superb Book of 
Hours made for Bedford is also in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 42, 131); but this master- 
piece was made in England before 1422-23, 
probably by the famous illuminator Herman 
Scheere. These and other manuscripts testify 
to Bedford’s discriminating patronage of fine 
arts, just as a much-thumbed Book of Hours, 
which is smaller and more workaday than the 
others but bears his personal badge, witnesses 
to his religious devotion. And his cultural 
interests included not only art and music but 
literature. In 1423 he bought the great library 
which had been amassed by Charles V and 
Charles VI in the Louvre at Paris. Bedford 
paid what was then the high figure of £2,323 
for 843 books. 

All in all, Bedford’s character and achieve- 
ments can bear comparison with those of his 
brother Henry. He wore himself out, not for 
his own aggrandizement, but to uphold his 
nephew’s claims to the French throne. A 
vous entier was his motto. Few other states- 
men of his time tried to live up to this aim. 








The Genesis of the Western Front 
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Troops of the 47th Division, the 17th London Regiment, crossing mud in the valley of the Ancre, a 
tributary of the Somme; October 1916 


How did the Allied Powers become committed to fighting the First World War on 


the Western Front, so that Germany, until near the end, always held the initiative ? 


By JOHN TERRAINE 


ECAUSE OF ITS PARTICULAR HORRORS, the 
Western Front of 1914-1918 has come to 
occupy a special place in the minds of 
people who read history. There is a general 
awareness of the vast scale of the Allied effort 
on that front throughout the First World War, 
of the immensity of the losses sustained there 
under frequently hideous conditions, and of the 
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bitter controversy that has raged ever since 
about the need for either the effort or the loss— 
a controversy not stilled by the popular demand 
for the “ Second Front,” and its decisive suc- 
cess in the same arena during the Second 
World War. Yet in 1944 the problem was com- 
plicated by the fact that an opposed landing 
had to be made before a Western Front could 








even come into existence, while in 1914 the 
Allied riposte at the Marne established that 
front without interruption as the permanent 
major theatre of war. This is a contradiction 
that seems likely to engage historians for many 
more years to come. At the root of all the con- 
troversy there may well lie, as with so many of 
the complex and difficult passages in human 
affairs, a terrible simplicity. 

Free will is not often granted to Govern- 
ments at critical times, and this fact was well 
illustrated at the outbreak of war in 1914. It 
may be as well to recall some of the chronology 
surrounding the event. The Central Powers, 
Germany and Austria, declared war against 
Serbia on July 28th, against Russia on August 
Ist, against France on August 3rd, and Belgium 
on August 4th. Formal war was not declared 
upon Great Britain until November 23rd, when 
actual hostilities had been in progress for nearly 
four months. The Russians were almost as 
dilatory with their declaration against the 
Central Powers—November 3rd. But France 
had made her gesture on August 3rd, and Bel- 
gium on August 4th, in immediate response 
to the dangers that menaced them. The 
German invasion of Belgium was simultaneous 
with the declaration of war, and it was this 
invasion that decided Great Britain’s action. 
General mobilization of the Army was ordered, 
and the final British ultimatum sent to the 
German Government on August 4th. The 
ultimatum expired at midnight, and fifteen 
minutes later the Foreign Office issued the 
statement that Britain and Germany were at 
war. The declaration was officially back-dated 
by one day, but in fact this meant that Britain 
went to war with Germany on August §th, two 
days after France, while her mobilization only 
began three days after that of her ally. 

The cause of these discrepancies and delays 
was the habitual disadvantage that confronts 
relatively unwarlike democracies when faced 
with resolute action by determined military 
powers. A substantial part of the German 
Army was maintained permanently on a war 
footing, but even more important was the fact 
that the military machine was so built into the 
organization of the state that its functions could 
be performed without arousing particular 
attention. This was not the case in France, and 
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still less so in England. In order not to cause 
provocation or alarm, as late as July 30th, the 
French Government was ordering that no 
special railway movements should be made by 
the Army, no reservists should be called up, and 
no requisitions should be made. The French 
covering forces were instructed that they must 
not pass beyond a line drawn ten kilometres 
from the frontier. The British Fleet, for- 
tunately, was able to move straight from its 
annual manoeuvres to its war stations in com- 
parative secrecy. But this did not apply to the 
Army, which could scarcely shift a unit without 
causing disturbance and drawing attention. 
Thus both Governments held back from the act 
of mobilization which, once committed, could 
only progressively weaken their power to 
control events. By August Ist, however, France 
could delay no longer. Already, through the 
relative development of their preparations, the 
Germans had seized a valuable initiative. The 
continued hesitation of the British Liberal 
Government, though perfectly intelligible, and 
possibly praiseworthy in terms of moral recti- 
tude, nevertheless created extra damage by 
sowing the seeds of understandable doubt in 
France. The need to allay French anxiety 
certainly played a considerable part in shaping 
the deliberations and decisions that followed. 
The nature of those deliberations and 
decisions was characteristic of the age. At 
4.00 p.m. on August 5th, the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Asquith, summoned a Council of War at 
No. 10 Downing Street. Not only its proceed- 
ings but its constitution were significant. All 
accounts of it by those who took part convey a 
strong air of: “‘ Well, gentlemen, we seem to 
have landed ourselves in this War. Has any- 
one any views on what ought to be done about 
it?” And in the civilized traditions of British 
Government and Liberalism, the gentlemen so 
addressed were a far-flung cross-section of 
available expert opinion; astonishingly far- 
flung, when one considers the agenda before 
them. The Prime Minister was in the chair, a 
position to which he was eminently suited. 
The Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, was 
present—reasonably enough. There was also 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Haldane, briefly 
holding the reins at the War Office, where Mr. 
Asquith himself had been in charge for the past 








“* By the time that the British Army could at last deploy its strength with proper equipment, France 
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was no longer able to play her previous part’; extricating a water-cart from a mud-filled shell-hole 
near Marcoing, November 1917 


few months.’ The following day, Lord 
Kitchener was appointed Secretary of State; 
in the meantime, Lord Haldane’s counsel was 
of special value, in view of his great work in 
that Office. Lord Kitchener himself was also 
present—the country’s most eminent serving 
soldier, snatching a short leave from his Eastern 
preoccupations. There was Mr. Winston 
Churchill, the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
And the two political representatives of the 
Service Ministries were supported by their 
chief professional subordinates, the First Sea 
Lord, Prince Louis of Battenberg, and the 
Chief of Imperial General Staff, Sir Charles 
Douglas. Also representing the Army was 


1 Haldane was Secretary of State for War 1906- 
1912; his successor, Colonel Seely, resigned in 
March 1914, after the Curragh incident, whereupon 
the Prime Minister took over the office. 
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Field-Marshal Sir John French, who had just 
been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Expeditionary Force, and whose pre- 
sence was therefore not unreasonable. But 
with him was mustered an astonishing array of 
lesser beings. It seems odd now that, with the 
C.I.G.S. present, the Commander-in-Chief 
should have been requested to bring with him 
his own Chief of Staff and Sub-Chief of Staff, 
Generals Sir Archibald Murray and Henry 
Wilson, and his two Army Corps commanders, 
Sir Douglas Haig and Sir James Grierson. In 
addition to all these, the Army was also repre- 
sented by the Adjutant-General of the Forces, 
Sir John Cowans, the Master-General of 
Ordnance, Sir Stanley von Donop, and the 
Inspector-General of the Overseas Forces, Sir 
Ian Hamilton. Finally, there was the formid- 
able figure of Lord Roberts of Kandahar, 








Called into conference by the Prime Minister on 
August 5th, 1914, the formidable FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, at the age of eighty-two 
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eighty-two years old, renowned and eager. 

The thought of such a gathering offends 
against every modern conception of war direc- 
tion; it is almost impossible to imagine what 
they could usefully have discussed at this stage, 
in view of the very different levels of their 
information and responsibility. What they did 
discuss was, first, where should the B.E.F. be 
sent ? and secondly, what should it consist of ? 
Since these were both elementary questions 
that had been under consideration and had 
received their answers in the very act of creating 
the Expeditionary Force, years before, the dis- 
cussion that followed could scarcely fail to be 
confusing, and. it is not to be wondered at that 
no two accounts of it by participants agree. 
It is, however, clear that at this meeting there 
was practically no attempt at any fundamental 
last-minute revision of strategy; there was no 
full-scale discussion of the wisdom or probable 
consequences of committing Britain’s whole 
military effort to the Continent at the outset of 
the struggle. Not one person in this strangely- 
assorted, but unquestionably authoritative, 
assembly of naval, military and political talent 
doubted that the proper destination of the 
B.E.F. was North-western Europe. What did 
exercise them was the question whether, in 
view of the fact that our mobilization was 
already three days behind the French, and that 
the Germans were striking at Belgium, some 
reconsideration of detail might be necessary; 
whether, in fact, Antwerp might not be a better 
point for the B.E.F. to make for than Maubeuge. 

There was, of course, no possible alternative 
to France or Flanders. Not only had the whole 
organization and planning of the Expeditionary 
Force been based from the beginning on the 
idea of fighting beside the French Army; the 
Entente Cordiale itself largely rested on this 
concept. The three-day delay that preceded 
the Council of War had already had serious 
results in France, which the French Ambas- 
sador had not hesitated to emphasize. The War 
Office planners, who were responsible for the 
mobilization and assembly of the B.E.F., were 
equally perturbed at the disruption of careful 
schedules that had been caused. Ever since the 
institution of Staff talks between the two 
countries in 1906, although it had been care- 
fully stated that these talks were not to be 














binding upon the Governments, there had been 
an inevitable progress towards this moment, the 
moment of truth—and impotence—for the 
Government of Great Britain. 

For a short time in 1906, there had existed 
the possibility of setting a different strategy in 
train. France, at that time, felt very unsure of 
herself. Her only ally, Russia, had just suffered 
a heavy defeat at the hands of Japan. Her own 
army was still affected by the Dreyfus schism, 
and was a much less powerful instrument than 
it became by 1914. Her desire for British sup- 
port was deep, and expressed with none of the 
arrogance that later became habitual in joint 
discussions of military affairs. Faced with 
German threats over the Moroccan crisis, the 
French were naturally eager to know how 
Britain proposed to act; and this was a difficult 
question to answer, because the crisis coincided 
with the General Election that brought the 
Liberal Party to power. The Liberal Foreign 
Secretary-designate, Sir Edward Grey, in- 
timated that he had no intention of departing 
from the Anglo-French agreement signed by 
his predecessor, Lord Lansdowne. But the 
terms of this agreement were very general, and 
said nothing about military action. It was in 
order to arrive at some kind of clarification of 
this aspect that Colonel Repington, Military 
Correspondent of The Times, in consultation 
with Lord Esher and Sir George Clarke, 
Secretary of the Defence Committee, took it 
upon himself, as a responsible but unofficial 
person, to sound out the French Government 
on the form of military collaboration between 
the two powers that they envisaged. The 
answers would then be put before the appro- 
priate British authorities as a working basis. 
On January sth, 1906, Colonel Repington 
addressed eleven questions to the French 
Government; on January 12th, Major Huguet, 
the French Military Attaché in London, 
brought him the answers that had been pro- 
vided by the French Prime Minister and the 
Minister of War. 

Repington’s first question was: “ Have the 
Conseil Supérieur de la Guerre considered British 
co-operation in case of war with Germany ? 
In what manner do they consider this co- 
operation can best be carried out: (a) by sea, 
(b) by land?” The French answered this in 
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reverse order: “ The question of co-operation 
with the British Army on land has been studied 
—it is considered that, to be most useful, its 
action should: (a) be joined to that of the 
French Army, that is to say, be placed under 
the same direction, whether the two armies act 
in the same theatre of operations, or in different 
theatres,” (b) make itself felt at the opening of 
hostilities, because of the considerable moral 
effect that would result from that. . . . At sea, 
England’s special position, the large superiority 
of her fleet, her ability to take all necessary pre- 
paratory measures in advance, enable her to 
form a plan better than France,*? which does not 
enjoy the same freedom of action...” In this 
part of their reply to Repington’s first question, 
and in other replies, the French made it clear 
that they looked for a lead from the world’s 
greatest naval power. Question 6 was: “ Do 
the French look to us to propose a plan of joint 
action by sea? Have they any plan ready to 
suggest to us?” The answer was simply: “‘ See 
reply to first question.” In their reply to 
Question 8, which was about the disposal of 
naval and colonial captures, the French said: 
“ However, a priori, it seems likely that, since 
England is likely to play the most brilliant part 
in this matter, France will give way entirely to 
what England decides.” To the question: 
“‘ Should we establish it as a principle . . . that 
the English shall command at sea and the 
French on land?” the reply was: “ Yes; unity 
of direction being absolutely essential, whether 
on land or at sea.” Even as regards land opera- 
tions, within the concept of unified direction, 
the French preserved considerable fluidity in 
1906. Repington’s fourth question anticipated 
the events that actually took place eight years 
later: “Assuming that Germany violates 
Belgian territory, what plan of operations do 
the French propose for co-operation between 
the French, English and Belgian forces?” 
The French did not set much store by the pos- 
sibility of Belgium vigorously defending her 
territory; they went on: “ In the event of her 
deciding to defend her soil, immediate common 
action, under unified direction, would be pro- 
posed—action which cannot be defined before- 
hand, because it will depend on circumstances.” 

The circumstance that no one could have 

* Author’s italics. 
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predicted, and which is still a matter for wonder, 
was that the British Government would refrain 
from making any counter-proposals; would 
take no steps to give full strategic effect to the 
Supreme Command at sea that was conceded 
so frankly by the French; and would permit a 
small group of Staff Officers to interpret the 
joint action on land, which was then so loosely 
defined by the French, in its narrowest sense.* 


* See Armistice: Nov. 11th, 1918, by the same 
author, History Today, November 1958. 
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There were many reasons for all this. The 
period of the great reform of the British Army, 
during which both the Expeditionary Force and 
the General Staff were given their shape, was 
just about to begin, and the sheer magnitude 
of the task diverted much energy and talent 
from the co-ordination of strategic studies. The 
Navy was even later in tackling its reorganiza- 
tion, and meanwhile operated under a series of 
autocracies, of which the most notable was that 
of Sir John Fisher, the First Sea Lord in 1906. 
On the day after the French Government’s 
reply to Repington’s questionnaire was received, 
Sir George Clarke interviewed Fisher on the 
subject of naval plans and, says Repington, 
“ telephoned to me that his talk had been very 
unsatisfactory, and that Fisher was not prepared 
to meet the French half-way . . . Admiral 
Fisher, said Sir G. Clarke, would not let the 
French into any plans of ours . . .”” Old habits 
die hard. France had been the British Navy’s 
traditional enemy for centuries, and Fisher’s 
reaction was instinctive. On the other side of 
the Channel the same frame of mind operated. 
When Major Huguet visited the Operations 
Bureau of the French General Staff to ask them 
about co-operation with the British, “ he found 
them deeply engaged upon the elaboration of an 
academic plan for the invasion of England, and 
when he told them of the friendly British 
invasion which some of us contemplated, their 
jaws dropped, their pens fell from their hands, 
and they were positively transfixed with 
surprise.” 

It is now clear that the fatal defect of the 
period was the absence until a late date of a true 
General Staff in either of the two Services, let 
alone a joint Staff to co-ordinate their plans. 
Indeed, the latter had to wait until the Second 
World War to be fashioned into an effective 
instrument. During the whole period between 
1906 and 1914 there was no lack of strategic 
studies in Britain, but they were diffuse, and 
never brought together until their results were 
presented as a fait accompli at the Council of 
War on the day after war was declared. The 
Committee of Imperial Defence had been very 
active. From 1907 to 1913 it undertook detailed 
inquiries into a wide range of problems. 
Indeed, Lord Oxford (Mr. Asquith) hs said: 
“It would not be an unjust claim to s-_ that 





the Government had by (1909) investigated the 
whole ground covered by a possible war with 
Germany—the naval position; the possibilities 
of a blockade; the invasion problem; the con- 
tinental problem; the Egyptian problem.” It 
is a sad comment that, after all that hard work, 
the strategy of the War became a matter for 
bitter debate within a few months of its open- 
ing, and has remained so ever since. But by 
August sth, 1914, the only question left for 
argument was whether the Expeditionary Force 
should go to Antwerp or Maubeuge, and even 
this was an unreal question. 

Nevertheless, it is a question worth examin- 
ing, in the terms in which it presented itself to 
those who took part in the Council of War, 
because the alternative, minuscule as it was, 
represented the last opportunity of separating 
the main effort of the British Army from direct 
subordination to the French. Sir John French, 
who had been C.I.G.S. until March 1914, 
and was therefore familiar with the Operations 
Branch plan (worked out mainly by Henry 
Wilson) to place the British Army on the left 
wing of the French, concentrating for that pur- 
pose at Maubeuge, wrote afterwards in his 
book 1914 that he was “‘ most anxious to adhere 
to our original plans.” But both Wilson and 
Haig, in their diaries written at the time, show 
that it was French who raised the possibility of 
going to Antwerp—“ dragged in the ridiculous 
proposal,” as Wilson put it. And Haig wrote: 
“* Personally, I trembled at the reckless way Sir 
J. French spoke about ‘ the advantages ’” of the 
B.E.F. operating from Antwerp against the 
powerful and still intact Germany Army.” 
Finally, the Antwerp proposal was overruled, 
despite some support from Lord Roberts, 
partly on the grounds that it constituted a 
dangerous dispersion of effort, risking defeat in 
detail, but mainly because the Navy could not 
guarantee communications across that wider 
section of the North Sea. Since the approaches 
to Antwerp lay inside neutral territory, the 
Navy’s attitude is comprehensible. The un- 
easiness that shortly afterwards grew up about 
French’s strategic capacity probably had its 
origins in this proposal. 

With Antwerp ruled out, there still remained 
a small area of disagreement among the soldiers 
at the Council of War. Lord Kitchener, for one, 


queried whether Maubeuge was not too far 
advanced and exposed as a concentration area 
for an Army whose bases would necessarily be 
sea-ports. He preferred Amiens, and Sir Ian 
Hamilton supported him in this. The Corps 
Commanders were consulted. Grierson, who 
had been among the first to initiate close 
Anglo-French military co-operation, “ spoke 
up for decisive numbers at the decisive point ” 
—according to Wilson, so this presumably 
meant Maubeuge. Haig then, alone in this 
gathering, took the opportunity of putting for- 
ward a number of fundamental questions which, 
says Wilson, “led to our discussing strategy 
like idiots.” It was Haig’s misfortune that he 
was never a good or impressive speaker; his 
questions, and the supplementary points that 
he put forward, were anything but idiotic. He 
had little faith in the offensive doctrines that 
had recently become current in the French 
Army; it seemed unlikely to him that their 
headlong attack would succeed, and he feared 
the effects of the small British Expeditionary 
Force being drawn into the vortex of a French 
defeat. On the other hand, as one of his Staff 
Officers records, he was aware of an even more 
immediate danger, “ that, with an Army and 
nation of moral so sensitive as the French, the 
Alliance itself might be endangered by altera- 
tions involving delay, and that therefore the 
Expeditionary Force must move in its greatest 
possible strength at the earliest possible 
moment, and conform to the plans of the French 
Command‘ in the initial stages of the war.” 
These views, strongly backed by Wilson, with 
French and Murray in agreement, won the day, 
and tied the last knot that bound British action 
to French plans. 

At this War Council it was also decided that 
the Expeditionary Force should, as always 
envisaged, consist of six infantry divisions and 
one of cavalry—the whole striking force of 
Great Britain. But Lord Kitchener’s mis- 
givings steadily increased as he assumed the 
responsibilities of office, and the next day he 
modified this decision. Only two Army Corps 
went to France in the first wave, so that a small 
fraction of Britain’s Regular Army was pre- 
served from the harassment of the Retreat from 
Mons—only, unfortunately, to be expended on 

* Author’s italics. 











the Aisne and at Ypres. If there was one ques- 
tion that this oddly-constituted Council of War 
might profitably have discussed, it was the 
economic use of the exiguous, but high-quality, 
Army that Britain possessed. Haig, indeed, 
urged that “we must organize our resources 
for a war of several years.”® Kitchener rapidly 
reached the same conclusion, but, when it 
became a matter of implementing it, lacked the 
benefit of trained Staff Officers of Haig’s 
calibre. From this stemmed much of the sheer 
waste that ultimately brought valid manoeuvres 
into such disrepute. 

And so it came about that the whole of 
Britain’s available military force became com- 
mitted, from the outset, to action beside the 
French. The question remains, whether there 
was ever any real possibility afterwards of 
extracting the main strength of the Empire from 
the French front. Imperial commitments made 
it plain, also from the outset, that there would 
have to be other fronts, and it may be useful, 
at this stage, to note what proportion of the 
Empire’s man-power they ultimately absorbed. 
The Official statistical record lists ten major 
theatres of operations, besides France and 
Flanders, during the First World War. Unques- 
tionably, the Western Front predominated: 
it swallowed up 5,399,563 men, compared 
with 3,576,391 for all the rest together. 
Yet 34 million is no small number, and further 
inspection reveals more of interest. Five of 
those ten fronts accounted for just under 250,000 
men between them, so that the remaining sub- 
sidiary campaigns used over 3} million. This 
means, in effect, that although “ subsidiary,” 
“secondary,” or whatever adjective one may 
care to use, they were, in fact, pretty big affairs. 
Egypt and Palestine, for example, from first to 
last, gave employment to 1,192,511 men; 
Mesopotamia to 889,702; the Dardanelles to 
468,987; Salonika to 404,207; and, surprisingly, 
East Africa to 372,950.° And these were only 
the British Empire’s contribution; there was a 
considerable French contingent at the Dar- 
danelles, while at Salonika the French played 
the larger part. But for an Empire that, at the 
outbreak of war, had only been able to muster 
an Expeditionary Force of 100,000 men, these 

* Haig’s italics. 

* Due largely to sickness wastage. 
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“* sideshows ” alone represented an astonishing 
military expansion and effort. 

The key question, then, is whether, in view 
of this large diversion of strength to other 
theatres, some further diversion might not have 
resulted in progress that, apart from its own 
positive impact on the War, would have saved 
us from much of the slaughter and misery on 
the Western Front. This question has been 
argued endlessly from the point of view of the 
merits and demerits of particular campaigns. 
Each one of them had its raison d’étre and its 
prospects; each contributed something to the 
final victory. But at this distance it seems more 
and more clear that underlying them all was 
the unfolding of a stern reality that had escaped 
discussion at the Council of War on August 
sth, 1914, and in the planning that had pre- 
ceded it. For, once committed, the demands of 
the Expeditionary Force in France grew in- 
evitably and inexorably. 

As soon as battle was joined, the tragic errors 
and weaknesses of French strategy were 
revealed. Against the mass and subtlety of the 
famous Schlieffen Plan, the French offensive 
doctrine crumbled into ruin. By prodigious 
personal efforts and inflexible will-power, 
Joffre was able to frustrate the object of the 
Schlieffen Plan at the Battle of the Marne. But 
the initiative that Germany had grasped at the 
very beginning brought its reward as a by- 
product. Once the Western Front was stabi- 
lized from the sea to Switzerland, enclosing in 
German hands almost the whole of Belgium 
and some of the most valuable provinces of 
France, there was never any question whatever, 
as long as the French remained the chief 
partners in land operations, of this front becom- 
ing anything but the dominant theatre. Tech- 
nical military jargon can sound irritating at 
times; but it contains concepts as real as those 
of any other science. The reality of 1914 was 
that, although Germany had failed to achieve 
the swift decision that she had sought, she was 
able, by her territorial gains, to retain the 
initiative, and dictate the course of the war. 
It is perhaps less difficult to see this, if one 
supposes the situation in reverse. 

Let us suppose that the Allied offensive in 
1914 had been partially successful; that the 
Allies had carried their front into German 
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An aerial view of devastated Ypres, the scene of savage fighting throughout the First World War 


territory; that they occupied some valuable 
part of Germany such as the Saar; but that 
thereafter they found themselves unable to 
make further progress. What then would have 
been their correct strategy? It would surely 
have been axiomatic that the main force of 
Germany would be riveted to the front on her 
national territory, and the search for a decisive 
“turning” front elsewhere would have been 
the obvious next step. Blocked, but still hold- 
ing the initiative in the West, the Allies could 
rightly, if they had the strength, have tried to 
“knock away the props,” as the strategy of 
sideshows was called. For “ knocking away the 
props ” requires two things: the initiative, and 
strength. But Germany held the initiative, and, 
indeed, enough strength to knock away certain 


The first Commander of the British Expeditionary 
Force, FIELD-MARSHAL SIR JOHN FRENCH, later Earl of 
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Allied “ props,” namely Serbia and Roumania, 
and ultimately, with the not inconsiderable aid 
of internal revolution, Russia. But she had not 
enough strength to knock out Russia until the 
Revolution assisted her; nor did she ever have 
the strength to knock out Italy. The Allies, by 
1916, when Russia was still able to make a last 
impressive stroke, and the Kitchener Armies 
were coming into the field in force, probably 
had the strength to destroy at least one of 
Germany’s allies; but they did not have the 
initiative, and were forced to spend their 
strength in other ways. The valuable attribute 
of initiative, lost in 1914, had, indeed, been 
even further removed by the events of 1915. 
All through that year, France danced to the 
German tune; her armies were launched 
repeatedly, as it was inevitable that they would 
be, against the invaders of her territory. It is 
well-nigh impossible to imagine anything that 
could have prevented this from happening— 
except a long-standing agreement with Great 
Britain to do something else, something based 
on British sea-power, and backed by a far 
greater British land contribution than was then 
available. Even so, the greater probability is 
that France would have pleaded her special 
needs, and thrown her strength against the 
German lines in the West. The British Expedi- 
tionary Force, fighting beside the French, was 
drawn into their actions and their dangers. 
It grew steadily as the pressure of French 
demands upon it grew; it absorbed more and 
more of the man-power and equipment that, 
with dire struggles, the country was making 
available. The paradox of that period lay in the 
fact that when Britain’s expanding man-power 
was at last beginning to enable her to consider 
an alternative strategy, her equipment did not 
permit her to develop one. No one makes this 
clearer than the late Earl Lloyd George in his 
Memoirs. In his chapter dealing with the 
Munitions Crisis of 1915, the crisis that brought 
about the fall of the Liberal Government, and 
his own appointment to the newly-created 
Ministry of Munitions, he sets out a remarkable 
table. This shows that whereas the Army’s 
main gun, the 18-pounder, required 50 shells 
per day per gun to be effective on the Western 
Front, it was recciving in November 1914 only 
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9.9 shells' per day, and in May 1915 only 11.0. 
The Army’s chief heavy gun, the 4.7, which 
required 25 shells per day per gun, was obtain- 
ing as many as 10.8 in November 1914, but only 
4.3 in May 1915. With almost every other 
munition of war it was a similar story; there 
were deficiencies in machine-guns, trench 
mortars, grenades, heavy guns, even rifles. And 
yet the Gallipoli Campaign was launched, and 
the strength of other secondary fronts allowed 
to grow, despite these shortages and the ever- 
increasing demands of the Army in France. 
These were two ends that could not meet, and 
the result, added to a succession of French 
defeats, was complete frustration for the Allied 
cause in 1915. By the time, late in 1916, that 
the British Army could at last deploy its 
strength with proper equipment, France was 
no longer able to play her previous part, and 
Russia was totally expended. The initiative 
therefore continued to rest with Germany, and 
did so until her own failures in 1918, coupled 
with the copious flow of munitions and new 
weapons that the conditions of the Western 
Front required, transferred it briefly to the 
Allies. Reinforced by the Americans, spear- 
headed by the Tanks, this time they made no 
mistake, and the war ended swiftly when the 
German Army began to collapse on the front 
that it had itself made decisive. 

In retrospect, it appears that the heat en- 
gendered by the long-standing discussions of 
the merits and opportunities of the several 
fronts essayed during the First World War, and 
of others that were never developed, has been 
largely waste. From the moment, in 1906, when 
the British Government permitted the British 
Army to take on the réle, if not the status, of a 
contingent in the French line of battle, it was 
inevitable that the main strength of the Empire 
would be deployed in France. From the 
moment, in 1914, when the Germans relent- 
lessly grasped the initiative, it was inevitable 
that that strength would have to remain 
deployed there. Arguments about whether 
this was the best thing to do, or even a good 
thing to do, are irrelevant; the enemy was 
imposing his will, as his first successes per- 
mitted him to do. These, in short, were the 
terrible simplicities. 
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In October 1860, a humane and liberal-minded British emissary felt obliged to 
order an act of vandalism in Peking. 


By E. W. R. LUMBY 


HE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF JAMES, in particular, were doing to the ancient civiliza- 
Eighth Earl of Elgin, show a man con- __ tions of the East; a man highly sensitive to the 
stantly preoccupied with the harm that, _ injustices of his country’s policy and to the 
in his eyes, the western nations, and the British arrogance and inhumanity that he thought he 
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PRINCE KUNG, the Emperor’s brother, who was left in 
charge of affairs at Peking 


saw in his compatriots. Yet Elgin’s two mis- 
sions to China are chiefly remembered for the 
event in which they culminated—the burning 
of the Summer Palace at Peking in October 
1860. How did it come about that a man of his 
temperament and opinions should have been 
responsible for an act so often quoted as an 
example of vandalism, of Victorian arrogance 
and insensitivity at their worst ? 

To Elgin the East was “ abominable, not so 
much in itself, as because it is strewed all over 
with the records of our violence and fraud, and 
disregard of right.” On his way to China in 
1857, he wrote of Egypt: “I suppose that 
France and England, by their mutual jealousies, 
will be the means of perpetuating the abomina- 
tions of the system under which that magni- 
ficent country is ruled.” Later the same year, 
during a visit to Calcutta while the Indian 
Mutiny was at its height, he recorded that: “ I 


have seldom from man or woman since I came 
to the East heard a sentence which was recon- 
cilable with the hypothesis that Christianity 
had ever come into the world. Detestation, 
contempt, ferocity, vengeance, whether China- 
men or Indians be the object ”’; and three years 
later, W. H. Russell’s Diary in India, which he 
read going out to China on his second mission, 
only confirmed “ what I believed before res- 
pecting the scandalous treatment which the 
natives receive at our hands in India. . . . Can 
I do anything to prevent England from calling 
down on herself God’s curse for brutalities 
committed on another feeble Oriental race ? 
Or are all my exertions to result only in the 
extension of the area over which Englishmen 
are to exhibit how hollow and superficial are 
both their civilization and their Christianity ?” 

During his mission to Japan in 1858, Elgin 
was full of admiration for the state of the 
country “ after one hundred years’ exclusion of 
foreign trade and foreigners.” He wondered 
what would be the contrast in twenty years’ 
time and exclaimed: “‘ God grant that in open- 
ing their country to the West, we may not be 
bringing upon them misery and ruin.” In 
China he wrote “ of those who, for the most 
selfish objects, are trampling under foot this 
ancient civilization ”; of British trade as being 
conducted “ on principles which are dishonest 
as regards the Chinese, and demoralizing to our 
own people ”; of “ the plundering expeditions 
which we Christians dignify with the name of 
war in these countries”; and of his being 
“sure that in our relations with these Chinese 
we have acted scandalously.” 

Perhaps the basic reason for the contradic- 
tion, real or apparent, between his views and 
his actions lies in the tragic mutual failure of 
understanding, almost of communication, that 
characterized the relations between the British 
and the Chinese throughout the nineteenth 
century. Their rival claims to superiority 
allowed of no reconciliation; no one can read 
the contemporary documents without being 
struck by the frequency of such epithets as 
“* insolent,” “‘ impudent,” and “ impertinent ” 
applied equally to each side by the other. The 
Chinese clung with amazing persistence to their 
belief that the western nations were outer 
barbarians, unacquainted with true civilization. 





The Mandarins carried out the Imperial policy 
of keeping at arms’ length the foreigners, whom 
they exasperated by their delaying tactics, their 
evasions, their insistence on formalities. Few 
of them saw that they had anything to learn 
from Europe or America in the techniques of 
peace or war; or that the time had come to 
abandon the idea that the Emperor ruled the 
world from Peking, and to begin to treat power- 
ful foreign nations as equals. Even Elgin, in his 
private papers, wrote of the Chinese as “ fools,” 
“ idiotical” and (frequently) “stupid.” His 
attitude to the Chinese, as to his compatriots, 
was Olympian. 

To the Chinese the British, more than other 
foreigners, were engaged in forcing upon 
China products that were either unwanted or, 
like opium, demoralizing. The British, for 
their part, were not only fully conscious of their 
technological superiority, but also impatient of 
the alleged obstinacy and blindness of the 
Chinese in refusing to see that free trade with 
the expanding West would bring them pros- 
perity, along with even greater benefits. Mr. 
M’Ghee, an army chaplain with the expedition 
of 1860, wrote that: “ Civilization and Chris- 


tianity can reach the people only through the 
medium of western commerce”; in striking 
agreement with Colonel (later Lord) Wolseley, 
who after the same campaign wrote: “a fair 
field for missionary work in China can only be 
obtained by a general extension of our com- 
mercial relations throughout the length and 


breadth of the empire.” Elgin, whose Chris- 
tianity did not prevent him from taking a 
remarkably detached view of missionary activi- 
ties, had no such assurance; nor did he share 
the Manchester School evangelism of Sir John 
Bowring, the British Superintendent of Trade 
in China, who in 1856 used the minor incident 
of the seizure by the Cantonese authorities of 
the crew of the British-registered lorcha Arrow 
to reopen the long-debated question of the 
right of access by foreigners to the city of 
Canton. 

Bowring hoped that acceptance of this 
demand would lead to smoother relations be- 
tween the representatives of the Chinese and 
Western Governments and so promote the cause 
of free trade in China. The first results of his 
policy, however, were a state of undeclared 


“* The least objectionable of the several courses open to 
me;”’ JAMES BRUCE, 8th Earl of Elgin (1811-1863); 
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““ The Emperor’s favourite residence; its destruction could not fail to be a blow to his pride as well as 
a gateway at the Summer Palace, from a photograph of 1875 


to his feelings; ”’ 


war in the Canton River, the cessation of 
all trade there, and votes of censure in both 
Houses of Parliament, criticizing Palmerston’s 
Government for their approval of Bowring’s 
actions. The Government defeated the motion 
in the Lords, but were themselves defeated in 
the Commons, and thereupon resigned. But 
although Palmerston won the ensuing general 
election and returned to office, the episode 
apparently induced him to give more considera- 
tion to affairs in China; and in April 1857 
Elgin, lately Governor-General of Canada, was 
appointed Plenipotentiary for the settlement of 
all matters between Great Britain and China. 
Elgin was instructed to go up to the mouth 
of the Peiho with a naval force and there try to 
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open negotiations with the Government in 
Peking; if he failed to achieve a satisfactory 
settlement by peaceful means, he might use 
coercion, and for this purpose he was provided 
with a military force of some 2,250 men. The 
Indian Mutiny, however, which broke out 
while he was on his way to China, led to the 
diversion to India of nearly the whole of this 
force, and he did not think it wise to make the 
expedition northwards unsupported by troops. 
It was only at the end of the year that he was 
able to take action; by then there had arrived in 
China not only some military reinforcements, 
but a French Plenipotentiary, Baron Gros, 
with a naval force—for Napoleon III’s Govern- 
ment had decided to act with the British, not 











so much in the interests of trade as to assert 
France’s position as the protector of Catholic 
missions. 

By then, also, Elgin’s instructions had been 
modified to enable him to use force at Canton 
before attempting to open negotiations in the 
north. He had at first resisted the proposal, 
strongly urged by the British community at 
Hong Kong, that Canton should be the first 
objective. But now, despite his preference for a 
course that offered the possibility of a peaceful 
solution, and for approaching the Court of 
Peking as the ultimate source of authority, he 
found himself driven by the pressure of events 
to accept the local view. The Mutiny, the con- 
sequent diversion to India of troops intended 
for China, and his own enforced inaction, had 
all damaged British prestige in Chinese eyes. 
Moreover, Canton was the centre of anti- 
foreign feeling, while at the other ports open to 
foreign trade, relations were comparatively 
harmonious. 

Yet seldom can a British envoy have applied 
a policy with greater distaste. A few days before 
the allied assault on Canton, he steamed in a 
gunboat past the city walls, and recorded: “ I 
never felt so ashamed of myself in my life. .. . 
There we were, accumulating the means of 
destruction under the very eyes, and within the 
reach, of a population of about 1,000,000 people, 
against whom these means of destruction were 
to be employed!” “ Yes,” I said to (Com- 
modore) Elliot, “‘I am sad, because when I 
look at that town, I feel that I am earning a 
place for myself in the Litany, immediately 
after ‘ plague, pestilence, and famine’.” In 
the event, however, when the attack was 
launched on December 28th—the Massacre of 
the Innocents, as Elgin noted bitterly—it met 
with remarkably littie opposition; and there 
had been few casualties on either side before 
the Anglo-French forces were in possession of 
the city. Elgin exerted his influence through- 
out to minimize bloodshed, destruction and 
looting; and even hinted to the Commanders- 
in-Chief that he might propose the evacuation 
of the newly-captured city unless the allied 
troops could be prevented from plundering the 
inhabitants. 

But he soon had to leave Canton in order to 
embark upon the second and principal stage of 
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his mission—the attempt to open negotiations 
in the north. After warning the Imperial 
Government of their approach and asking that 
sufficiently highly placed representatives should 
be sent to meet them, he and Gros moved up 
first to Shanghai, then to the mouth of the 
Peiho; but at neither place did they receive a 
satisfactory reply. A naval force thereupon 
attacked and captured the forts at Taku, guard- 
ing the river mouth, and the plenipotentiaries 
were able to push on up to Tientsin. 

Thither the Emperor now sent two Com- 
missioners whose high rank and full powers 
were such as to convince Elgin and Gros that 
it was worth while to negotiate with them. By 
the end of June 1858, the Imperial Govern- 
ment had concluded treaties not only with 
Britain and France, but also with Russia and 
the United States, whose envoys had accom- 
panied the expedition as sympathetic neutrals. 

By these treaties the Western Powers sub- 
stantially ‘improved the position of their 
nationals in China. The most revolutionary 
clauses in the British Treaty, of which the other 
Powers could take advantage by virtue of most- 
favoured-nation clauses, provided that a British 
Minister might reside at Peking and that British 
subjects might travel to all parts of the interior. 

Elgin had entrusted the negotiations to his 
brother Frederick Bruce; but in fact they were 
conducted mainly by the interpreters, who 
necessarily played a very important part during 
both Elgin’s missions—Lay in the first and 
Parkes in the second—owing to their knowledge 
of the Chinese language and customs. He 
knew that these comparatively junior officials 
were bullying and browbeating the high officers 
of state with whom they were dealing, assuming 
the tone of conquerors and threatening the 
renewal of hostilities and an advance to Peking. 
Yet he had come to the conclusion that, in 
order to make an impression upon the stubborn 
complacency of the Chinese and at the same 
time to gain his ends, his only course was to be 
cruel to be kind. “I made up my mind,” he 
wrote, “ disgusting as the part is to me, to act 
the réle of the ‘uncontrollably fierce bar- 
barian,’ as we are designated in some of the 
confidential reports to the Chinese Government 
which have come into our hands.” It was his 
belief that by adopting a high and peremptory 














A pavilion in the gardens of the Summer Palace, Peking; from an eighteenth-century engraving 


tone in his formal meetings and communica- 
tions with the Commissioners and allowing his 
subordinates to do likewise, only more so, he 
would both achieve the objects of his mission 
without loss of time and also spare the Chinese 
further bloodshed and humiliation. 

The British and French Treaties of Tientsin 
had both stipulated that ratifications were to be 
exchanged at Peking within a year. By the 
summer of 1859, when the time came to give 
effect to this, Elgin and Gros had returned 
home. Bruce and de Bourboulon, the British 
and French Ministers, after giving due notice 
that they were on their way to the capital to 
exchange the ratifications, presented themselves 
at the mouth of the Peiho. They found the 
river blocked; and when the British gunboats 
which accompanied them tried to force a pas- 
sage, they were repulsed not only by the 
obstacles in the river, but by the unexpectedly 
heavy and well-directed fire from the Taku 
forts. The two Ministers could only withdraw 
ignominiously. 

Their Governments, unable to accept this 
rebuff from a Power so greatly their inferior in 
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the technique of war, demanded an uncondi- 
tional apology; the Chinese, their confidence 
raised by their victory, returned a defiant 
answer; whereupon the allies saw no alter- 
native but to send out a military expedition 
strong enough to make the punishment of the 
Imperial Government a certainty. The British 
land forces amounted to some 11,000 men 
under General Sir J. Hope Grant, the French 
to 6,700 under General Montauban. With 
them went Elgin and Gros, plenipotentiaries 
whose instructions gave them wide discretion 
subject only to three indispensable conditions; 
they must obtain apologies for the attack at 
the Peiho, the ratification and execution of 
the treaties, and the payment of indemnities for 
the expenses of the allied expedition. 

On August Ist, 1860, the troops landed at 
Pehtang, about eight miles north of the mouth 
of the Peiho, and, attacking the Taku forts from 
the rear, captured them without great difficulty. 
The Chinese and Tartar soldiers, armed with 
crude firearms, bows and arrows, were no match 
for the allied artillery, which included Arm- 
strong guns, here used for the first time. 














Advancing to Tientsin, the expedition met 
Imperial Commissioners with whom conven- 
tions were negotiated embodying the allied 
demands supplementary to the treaties of 1858; 
but at the last moment the discovery was made 
that the Commissioners were without full 
powers, negotiations were broken off, and the 
advance was resumed. 

The allied plenipotentiaries soon received 
overtures from more highly placed Commis- 
sioners, led by the Prince of I, a cousin of the 
Emperor. Elgin sent forward two interpreters 
to meet them at Tungchow, a city twelve miles 
from Peking. As during his first mission, he 
had necessarily to devolve great responsibility 
upon his interpreters; and for one of them, 
Harry Parkes, he had come to have a great 
admiration. Parkes was in fact a young man of 
exceptional energy, assurance and courage; 
though, unlike Elgin, he had to the full the 
Victorian Englishman’s consciousness of his 
country’s superiority and rectitude. 

The British interpreters, and a similar 
French delegation, reached agreement with the 
Imperial Commissioners on terms of peace. 
The bulk of the troops were not to advance 
beyond a designated camping ground within six 
miles of Tungchow; while Elgin and Gros, 
with an escort of one thousand armed men each, 
were to go forward to Peking, there to exchange 
ratifications of the treaties. Either the Prince 
was playing false, however, or else, more pro- 
bably, he was unable to control the army under 
the Tartar General Sangkolinsin; for when the 
allied troops moved on to the agreed camping 
ground they found it occupied by a consider- 
able force, supported by further bodies of 
cavalry, infantry and artillery nearby. Inevi- 
tably fighting broke out; but after two hours 
the allies succeeded in routing the much more 
numerous Chinese. 

Meanwhile, Parkes, who had been to 
Tungchow to arrange for Elgin’s reception 
there, was detained behind the Chinese lines 
with his party of three other civilians and their 
escort of twenty-two cavalrymen, although they 
had been travelling under a flag of truce. With 
fourteen Frenchmen, who had also fallen into 
Chinese hands, they were taken to Peking. 
There Parkes and Loch, Elgin’s secretary, were 
put in chains and imprisoned among the worst 





criminals, while the others were taken to the 
Summer Palace, about five miles north-west of 
the city, where for three days they were dis- 
played to the public on their knees in a court- 
yard, their hands and feet tightly bound. All 
were kicked, buffeted, given very little food, and 
subjected to every form of ill-treatment short of 
systematic torture. 

The allies now pressed on towards Peking. 
The Emperor fled to Jehol, leaving affairs in 
the hands of his brother Prince Kung. Elgin 
and Gros firmly refused to consider Kung’s 
proposals for an armistice until the prisoners 
had been returned. Kung, reluctant to give up 
what he evidently considered extremely valu- 
able hostages for the inviolability of the capital, 
temporized as long as he could. At last, when 
the allied armies were encamped in front of the 
north wall of the city and the Summer Palace 
had been pillaged by French, British and local 
Chinese, he gave way. The surviving prisoners 
were returned; but thirteen out of twenty-six 
British and eight out of fourteen French had 
died in captivity, and the Chinese could do no 
more than hand over the bodies or profess 
ignorance of their fate. 

The news of these deaths aroused the 
greatest indignation in the allied camp, and this 
was increased by the pitiable appearance of 
most of those who survived. Elgin was in 
agreement with the demand that retribution 
must be exacted for the violation of the flag of 
truce, for the ill-treatment of the prisoners, and 
for the dead. But the form that the retribution 
should take was less easy to decide. It was now 
mid-October and bitterly cold; General Grant 
was anxious to begin the march back to Tientsin 
by November 1st. The punishment must there- 
fore be one that could be rapidly executed. 
It must be one that would produce a lasting 
effect, but must be directed against the Emperor 
and not the people, with whom the allies had 
always protested that they had no quarrel. On 
the other hand, it must not be such as to 
frighten Kung to the extent that he would be 
unwilling to sign the convention recently nego- 
tiated at Tientsin or to ratify the treaty con- 
cluded there two years before. Nor must it be 
so severe as to risk the overthrow of the 
dynasty, driving the country further into civil 
war and chaos and making conditions even more 








An escort of Tartars bringing the Chinese indemnity money to Tientsin in 1861 


unfavourable for western traders; the Emperor’s 
flight to Jehol had increased this danger, which 
was the constant nightmare of the allies. 

Elgin was at one time in favour of requiring 
the Chinese Government to erect a monument 
to the dead prisoners, but abandoned this idea 
after Gros had objected that their pride made it 
inconceivable that the Chinese would ever agree 
to it. He likewise decided against demanding a 
monetary penalty, as—‘‘ independently of the 
objection in principle to making a high crime of 
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this nature a mere money question ”’—in the 
disorganized state of China the money could 
only have been realized from the customs 
revenue, a considerable proportion of which had 
already been appropriated to discharge the 
indemnities claimed by the British and French 
Governments. He decided, therefore, to exact 
only such a sum as the Chinese Government 
could raise on the spot, to be devoted to com- 
pensating the surviving prisoners and the 
families of the dead; and the question of 





punishment, as distinct from compensation, 
remained. He considered requiring the sur- 
render of those who had been guilty of cruelty 
or of violating the flag of truce. But, adds his 
despatch, “if I had made this demand in 
general terms, some miserable subordinates 
would probably have been given up, whom it 
would have been difficult to pardon and im- 
possible to punish ”; while if he had specified 
Sangkolinsin, the man chiefly responsible, he 
would have made a demand that the Chinese 
Government would not have conceded and the 
British Government could not have enforced. 

It was thus by a process of elimination that 
Elgin reached the decision that the Summer 
Palace must be destroyed; in his judgment it 
was “the least objectionable of the several 
courses open to me, unless I could have recon- 
ciled it to my sense of duty to suffer the crime 
which had been committed to pass practically 
unavenged. . . . It was the Emperor’s favourite 
residence, and its destruction could not fail to 
be a blow to his pride as well as to his feelings.” 
The punishment would therefore fall ex- 
clusively upon the man whose direct personal 
responsibility for the crime was established, in 
Elgin’s view, not only by the ill-treatment of 
the prisoners at his Palace, but also by an edict 
in which he had offered money rewards for the 
heads of foreigners. 

Elgin’s decision seems to have been ap- 
proved in the British camp; but Gros and 
Montauban firmly dissented. To them the 
burning of the Palace seemed to be actuated by 
a spirit of vengeance without the vengeance 
achieving the desired object. But although they 
refused to participate, they had no alternative 
to suggest. 

And so the burning of the Summer Palace 
on October 18th was carried out by a British 
force alone. In the huge enclosure of parks and 
gardens, with a circumference of more than ten 
miles, there were over three thousand buildings, 
including two hundred palaces as well as halls 
and private apartments, storerooms, temples 
and summer houses. By no means all of these 
were destroyed, although the operation lasted 
two days, during the whole of which a dense 
cloud of smoke hung above the place. Burnt 
embers flew even as far as the city, “ falling 
about the streets in showers,” wrote Colonel 
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Wolseley, “as silent but unmistakable evi- 
dences of the work of destruction and retribu- 
tion going on in the Palace of the Emperor.” 
Passing between the British camp and the 
palace, Wolseley noted that “ the light was so 
subdued by the overhanging clouds of smoke, 
that it seemed as if the sun was undergoing a 
lengthened eclipse. The world around looked 
dark with shadow.” 

Yet this awe-inspiring demonstration failed 
to achieve the desired object. Elgin had written 
to Gros that it was not an act of vengeance but 
of justice; but the condemned are never 
inclined to accept the verdict of a judge in his 
own cause. The Chinese, naturally enough, 
forgot the crime and remembered only the 
punishment, which confirmed them in the 
belief that the western peoples were barbarians. 
Had Elgin exacted a crippling indemnity or 
even ordered a massacre, his action might have 
been forgotten sooner; in the event, it was 
remembered with hatred by the descendants of 
those he had been so anxious to spare. Deeply 
troubled by the réle he was playing, he had 
become the victim of his situation, of his 
humanity, and of the tragic mutual incompre- 
hension between China and Great Britain. 
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URING THE LAST CRITICAL YEARS of the 

Risorgimento, England, unlike the other 

most interested great powers, had no 
diplomatic representative accredited to the 
central victim of the patriots, the Papal State. 
She was represented by a mere secretary of the 
legation in Florence, detached to Rome as 
observer. From 1853 till the autumn of 1858 
this minor diplomat was Mr. Lyons, later, 
Lord Lyons, ambassador in Washington and 
Paris. How minor he was is revealed by a 
rather pathetic note he wrote to the Permanent 
Secretary of the Foreign Office on February 
16th, 1857: 

“* May I venture to remind you of a request 
which I made when in England. It is particularly 
useful to me here to have occasionally something 
to communicate in the way of intelligence to the 
great diplomats here, who are otherwise liable to 
forget the existence of so small a person as I am. 
I am therefore anxious that when circulars on the 
policy of the government and Parliamentary 


Papers are communicated to the Missions abroad, 
copies should be sent also to me here...” 


Lyons’ despatches concerning the adminis- 
tration of the Papal States, from June 3rd, 
1855, to the end of 1857 were, however, 
thought of sufficient importance to be printed 
for the House of Commons at the end of June." 
The statements of Mr. Hales, therefore, in his 
study of Pius IX, that “ as sources of evidence 
about the condition of the Papal State the 
channels by which Palmerston and Clarendon 
were fed are unsatisfactory, ” and “‘ the Roman 
case then, as so often since, simply went by 
default in England,” must be read in the light 
of two facts Mr. Hales betrays, namely, that he 
is unaware both of this publication and of the 
very existence of the voluminous despatches on 
which it is based.” 

On November 23rd, 1858, Lyons was suc- 
ceeded by Odo Russell. Though a few months 
short of thirty years old, this young man had 
yet had a good deal of diplomatic experience. 
In 1849 he had been an attaché at Vienna, then 
had worked in the Foreign Office under 
Palmerston and Granville. During the Crimean 


1 1860, vol. LXVII. 

2 E. E. Y. Hales, Pio Nono (1954), p. 156. In an 
appendix, Mr. Hales refers only to those despatches 
of Lyons which are to be found in the F.O. series, 
Italian States and Rome. The most important des- 
patches, however, and those selected for publication, 
are found under Tuscany. 
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Rome in 1860 


From 1858 to 1870, a privileged and 
gifted English observer, Odo Russell, 
watched the declining fortunes of the 
Papal government, on which he reported, 
in his strong and lucid style, 
** as though they formed a chapter 


of medieval history.” 


By NOEL BLAKISTON 


War he had served at Constantinople under 
Stratford Canning, and, while in charge of the 
embassy during the latter’s absence in the 
Crimea, was thought to have skilfully resisted 
the intrigues of the French. He then had a 
short period in Washington, before being sent 
to Italy. He was to remain in Rome until 1870. 
During the Franco-Prussian War, he was sent 
on a special Mission to the German army head- 
quarters and in 1871 he became ambassador in 
Berlin, a post he held till his death in 1884. 

His father, William, a brother of Lord John 
Russell, had held various diplomatic posts and 
died in 1846. Odo and his two brothers had 
been educated mainly on the continent by 
private tutors and by an extremely intellectual 
mother. Odo spoke French, German and 
Italian fluently. If there ever was anybody des- 
tined both by his abilities and by his family 
connexions for a diplomatic career, Odo was 
such a person. In 1868 he married the daughter 
of Lord Clarendon. He had a fine tenor voice 
and used to sing to Pio Nono. 


= 





ODO RUSSELL in silk hat, on the Pincio in the eighteen-sixties. 


By courtesy of Mrs. Noel Blakiston 


The Roman political scene, during the 


last years of the Risorgimento, was “ observed by no cooler eye than that of the young English diplomat.” 
Picture by Leopold Giittesbock 


He wrote copiously from Rome, in a strong 
an“ lucid style and a firm hand, to his im- 
mediate family, to his uncle John and to the 


Foreign Office. If Lyons’ indictment of the 
Papal administration was not as wholehearted 
as the English liberals could have wished (as 
Mr. Hales, on the basis of the despatches he 
has read, asserts), the tone of the letters of Odo 
can have given nothing but satisfaction to their 
recipients. —To him the Temporal Power was 
pure comedy. With the voice almost of Gibbon 
he describes the antics of the Papal government 
as though they formed a chapter of medieval 
history. 

The main message that he had to send home 
in 1860 was that it was folly to suppose that 
the Temporal Power could be maintained 
except by a garrison of regular foreign troops. 
This fact was self-evident to many observers 
besides Russell, whose despatches will, indeed, 
contain no great surprises to students of the 
Risorgimento. Odo’s views were those of his 
uncle, which are well known. The picture, 


however, that he draws of the life of Rome 
during that frantic year is a vivid one. The 
moving scene was certainly being observed by 
no cooler eye than that of the young English 
diplomat. “ Lord Lyons,” he wrote, “ limited 
his acquaintances to a very few houses of the 
aristocracy, but I have endeavoured to know 
interesting people in all classes of society so as 
to be better informed on all things connected 
with Rome and I also know many influential 
priests and dignitaries of the church who are 
not generally accessible to foreigners . . . I 
must say that I have every reason to feel grate- 
ful for the good will I meet with everywhere.” 

On January 31st, he had an audience of the 
Pope, “ who after many kind enquiries about 
myself seemed anxious to clear up various ques- 
tions respecting the rebellion in India, the 
Ionian Islands, the Suez Canal, party feeling 
in England and Ireland, our laws and internal 
administration, etc., etc., on all of which I was 
sorry to find that the Sovereign Pontiff had but 
very superficial and incorrect views. I en- 
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POPE PIUS IX, occupant of the Papal Throne from 1846 

to 1878. When English prelates complained of his 

friendship with the young Englishman, the Pope 

remarked that Russell. after all, was “‘a very bad 
Protestant ”’ 


deavoured therefore . . . to destroy the errone- 
ous and envenomed impressions he entertains 
respecting the statesmen and policy of England 
_. « » I dwelt with warmth on the blessings of 
free institutions . . . which were productive of 
confidence between the people and their 
authorities . . . but the Pope merely observed 
that we English were unlike other people.” 
After a while the Pope began to talk about Le 
Pape et le Congrés,® and went on, “ The truth 
is that the French Emperor is now entirely in 


* A pamphlet that had recently appeared, inspired 
by Napoleon III, in which the latter countenanced 
the idea that the revolted Romagna should be 
separated from the Papal State. 
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the hands of England, you are making use of 
him to carry out your Italian policy, but that 
will not prevent him turning against you too 
some day, and I do not think you have many 
friends in Europe to take your part when that 
moment comes, for even Austria, who was your 
natural ally, has been alienated from you by the 
hostility you have shown to the Papacy.” Odo 
protested respectfully that England had no 
wish to interfere with the Pope’s Spiritual 
Power, but, in common with other European 
Powers, thought that his temporal government 
could be greatly improved. The Pope listened 
patiently, “then interrupted: ‘It is not in 
Italy that the seeds of discontent are to be 
sought, but in the example of England, the 
speeches of her public men and the policy of 
Lord Palmerston . . . but I will say one thing 
in his favour, he is not against the Catholics. . . 
whilst our bitterest enemy, and I will say so 
even before you, is Lord John Russell, his dis- 
like to the Catholic religion is so violent that he 
seems to tremble with hatred when he speaks 
against us...” The Pope was working himself 
into one of those passions he has lately been so 
subject to, so I interposed, ‘ Your Holiness 
has been misled . . . by mischievous people . . . 
no man has done more for religious liberty in 
England, no man has more sincerely laboured 
for the welfare of your co-religionists . . . than 
Lord John Russell...’ His Holiness gradually 
became calm again and having made some 
further observations full of kindness, good 
humour and benevolent interest about myself 
he told me I might ask to see him whenever I 
liked and dismissed me with the customary 
blessing.” On his way out, Odo called upon 
Cardinal Antonelli and expressed his regret at 
the Pope’s erroneous impressions of England. 
Antonelli diverted the talk to the abuse of 
France. “If France continues to change her 
rulers and her system of government as con- 
stantly as she has done for the last century she 
will become a living threat to the peace of the 
world and the other great powers may possibly 
one of these days seriously consider the neces- 
sity of carrying General Blucher’s plan into 
execution, namely the division of France 
among themselves.” 

Much had happened before Odo Russell’s 
next recorded interview with the Pope, in July. 





While Mérode* and Lamoriciére’ had been 
building up the Pope’s international army, the 
Pope’s subjects had with various demonstra- 
tions expressed their sentiments towards his 
government. On March 6th, Odo wrote, “ The 
smoking demonstration has begun in Rome—I 
have walked about watching the people and not 
a single Italian smokes, anyone who does is 
followed and sometimes insulted. If it lasts any 
time, it may result in stabbing, for the Romans 
are getting very excitable as the spring advances 
and warms their blood. The same demon- 
stration is going on throughout Umbria and 
the Marches and they are now attempting not to 
play any more in the lottery, so as to weaken 
the money supplies of the government, but it is 
of no use for money is pouring in from all parts 
of the Catholic world and even poor Paddy is 
contributing his mite to enable the Pope to con- 
tinue his misgovernment of this fair spot of the 
world.” 

On March roth the people had celebrated 
the feast of Giuseppe Garibaldi’s patron saint, 
by turning out in their best clothes with 
bunches of violets in their buttonholes. They 
had been charged in the Corso by mounted 
police and there had been 150 wounded. 
Goyon® had turned out his troops to keep 
order. Russell always spoke in the highest 
terms of the discipline and good behaviour of 
the French soldiers in Rome. 

There was much talk at this time of the 
removal of the French garrison. At length, on 
May 12th, just before the storm broke in 
Sicily, Odo Russell reported that Gramont and 
Antonelli had exchanged notes settling the 
departure of the forces of occupation, that was 
to begin in June and to be complete in Sep- 
tember. Lamoriciére now had about 18,000 
men. Odo “ hoped that no impediments will 
be thrown in the way of recruitment for the 
Papal army, so that the French army may really 
withdraw altogether and the temporal power of 
the Pope rest solely on its own merits.” Lord 


* Mgr. de Mérode, appointed the Pope’s minister 
of war in February 1860. 

5 General Lamoriciére, who had fought in North 
Africa, and since the Empire been in retirement. In 
April 1860 he was put in command of the Papal 
army. 

*The Commander of Napoleon’s garrison in 
Rome. 
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John had been quite right to decline to lay any 
papers before Parliament about the Papal 
States.’ ‘“‘ We ought to leave His Holiness and 
the eldest son of the church to fight it out 
between themselves.” 

This had been one of the occasions on which 
the nephew had something of consequence to 
report to his uncle and comment upon. It was 
not always so. On another May day he had 
nothing to say. He had called on his diplomatic 
friends and found them idle. “ The Duc de 
Gramont was planning a day at the quails and 
Cardinal Antonelli, ever cheerful and pleasant, 
talked for an hour about his flower garden and 
the fish of the lake of Albano. His Eminence 
confided to me that his real vocation in life was 
the study of nature, more especially botany and 
geology, but that he hated politics and power 
and prayed that Providence might relieve him 
of his duties to the Papacy.” After the delight- 
ful company of the Cardinal, Russell fell in 
with some compatriots. “‘ Some English pre- 
lates who surround the Pope told me with grim 
delight that the first effects of the Excom- 
munication® were beginning to show and that 
the death of Signor Quaglia, first President of 
the Piedmontese Chambers, would be followed 
by other manifestations of divine wrath. The 
foreign priesthood seem most rabid, the Italian 
priests, as far as I can judge, think the Excom- 
munication uncalled for and unwise. . . . They 
do not like to see the Pope surrounded by 
foreign prelates and chamberlains, and converts 
preferred to Italians.” 

Apropos of foreign prelates, Russell des- 
cribes an interview with Cardinal Wiseman. 
“The Pope considers Cardinal Wiseman as 
the best authority on English politics, and His 
Eminence has always assured His Holiness that 
sooner or later there would be a great war 
between England and France, which would 
prove beneficial to the church however it ended. 
If England won, the Pope would get rid of 
Napoleon, if France won, Napoleon would 
impose a Roman Catholic administration on 
England. The Pope assures his favourites that 
such a war would be a great blessing. To me 


7 Two months later, however, as has been said 
above, the government did publish a large selection 
of Lyons’ despatches on this subject, | to 1857. 

*The excommunication of King Victor Em- 
manuel and others. 








these views appeared so monstrous that I called 
on Wiseman. He was at first reserved, but 
gradually developed these views. He told me in 
confidence that he knew Napoleon had sounded 
English R.C.s and was gradually preparing for 
invasion. I said I firmly believed in the Anglo- 
French alliance and I said that the religious 
position of R.C.s in England was far better in 
every way than that of the very subjects of the 
Pope. He admitted education was defective in 
the Papal States. On my begging him to 
explain what measures he thought necessary to 
ensure the perfect contentment of our R.C. 
brethren at home, he promised he would 
explain their grievances another day.” 

The landing of Garibaldi in Sicily caused 
consternation in Rome where it was supposed 
that he had placed himself at the head of the 
filibusters operating on the Tuscan frontier. 
“ The terror his name now strikes in the hearts 
of some and the hopes it raises in others show 
but too clearly the animosity governed and 
government feel to each other in the Holy See.” 
Though the Giornale di Roma was full of ac- 
counts of Neapolitan victories, “ the taking of 
Palermo has made the Vatican tremble. What 
the Pope and Antonelli fear most at present is 
that the King of Naples, yielding to una grande 
paura, should make concessions to his subjects 
to save his throne, in which case Rome could 
no longer resist the pressure of public opinion. 
No one in Rome now believes in the departure 
of the French ...” On June 7th, Odo reports 
that De Martino is on his way to Paris and 
London to find any conditions on which the 
Great Powers would guarantee the throne of 
the Sicilies. He gives an excellent character to 
the Neapolitan plenipotentiary who, however, 
“looks upon his mission as almost useless for 
he told me he had consulted with the most 
moderate of the liberal party at Naples and that 
one and all had replied, ‘We want no con- 
cessions, we ask nothing of the King, it is too 
late, let him be driven from the country, 
Garibaldi is at hand and soon we will all be 
united and be Italians.’ The other day the 
young King of Naples was seized with such a 
panic that he telegraphed five times in 24 hours 
for the Pope’s blessing. Cardinal Antonelli 
through whom the application had to be made 
sent the three last blessings without reference 


to His Holiness. 
scandalised.” 

The concessions made at length by the King 
of Naples greatly incensed the Vatican “ and 
as the new principles adopted by the young 
King are thought dangerous, the Neapolitan 
newspapers have now ” (July 7th) “ been pro- 
hibited throughout the Papal States.” 

On July 12th, Odo had an interview with 
the Pope. “ Favorisca, caro mio Russell, he said 
as I entered. After several kind words respect- 
ing myself, he spoke about the weather and the 
crops. ‘ A little more rain only was needed to 
ripen the Indian corn, on which the Italian 
peasantry of the south depended for their daily 
existence. In the north the peasantry were 
what he supposed we would call more civilized 
in England, that is, they were no longer satis- 
fied with the food of their forefathers, Indian 
corn did not suffice, they wanted bread and 
meat and other luxuries, as yet unknown to 
their brethren in the south. . . . God sends us a 
good harvest that we may not forget him. In 
all other things he has abandoned us . . . our 
enemies are allowed to triumph over us, but 
the Pope knows how to suffer, to wait and to 
hope . . . the Italians are not a bad people but 
they are easily led astray by foreign agents .. . 
happy is England to have a real national exist- 
ence which can produce that admirable Volun- 
teer movement in the hour of danger I have 
lately read about in the newspapers. . . . Sicily, 
which has no sympathy for Piedmont, will vote 
for annexation under the influence of foreign 
agents after having fallen to Garibaldi through 
the treachery of the Neapolitan generals who 
were largely bribed with foreign gold.” Odo 
pointed out the habit of Italian rulers to call in 
foreign help against their subjects. “ ‘ Figlio 
mio, you speak in ignorance. As I said before, 
the Italians are not bad, see only how they 
attend the processions of the Holy Virgin in 
Rome, but they are timid and easily led 
astray . . . they can never govern themselves, 
they require a firm hand to govern them.’ He 
appeared deeply convinced that a general war 
would restore things to their former state. He 
asked me whether I thought the emperor would 
be able to hold England for any length of time, 
after he had invaded it. I replied that he could 
not, but I did not believe any invasion was 


The converts are awfully 





planned by our ally. ‘ Then you do not know,’ 
he said, ‘ that the question was discussed with 
the German sovereigns at the conference at 
Baden...’ If I have dwelt so long on a private 
conversation of no public importance in itself, 
it is chiefly to show that the mind of Pope 
Pius IX is not of a nature to grapple effectively 
with the difficulties that threaten the Holy 
See.” 

In the middle of July, Odo went for a three 
weeks’ trip to stay with his uncle John’s 
brother-in-law, Henry Elliot, English Minister 
at Naples. He was much moved by the sight of 
a shipload of returning exiles. Lord John’s 
last speech on non-intervention had created a 
burst of enthusiasm at Naples. “ It is very 
gratifying to see how all right thinking Italians 
feel that you are their best friend. . . . Some 
people think that if the Bourbons were removed 
and a more popular King placed on the throne 
of Naples, the Neapolitans would be satisfied 
with an Italian confederation. My observations 
lead me to think that unity under one sceptre is 


the real and deeply rooted wish of Italy... 


Vedremo, I may be mistaken, but so far as the 
Roman States are concerned I will answer for 
the most anxious desire of the Pope’s subjects 
to send His Holiness to Jerusalem.” 

Meanwhile, as the summer advanced, it 
became evident that the Roman State was not 
only coming into the line of fire, it was itself a 
target, to be shot at from two sides. All eyes 
were on its defender, the French Emperor. 
The intense embarrassment of Gramont, 
Napoleon’s envoy at Rome, as the promises he 
made in the name of his master were never ful- 
filled, is vividly described by Russell. 

Odo at the end of August had stayed with 
Gramont at Frascati. “‘ I have been spending a 
few days here at Villa Falconieri with the 
Gramonts who are always exceedingly kind to 
me. He is a very amiable host and his conversa- 
tion is clever, witty and instructive for he takes 
interest in everything. Unfortunately, he can- 
not speak the truth, so that his statements are 
not worth much. It is difficult to be more 
agreeable and less truthful than he is—in short 
he is an amiable humbug. Like all French 
diplomatists in Italy he affects the greatest con- 
tempt for Italian aspirations and the greatest 
hatred of Italians, and declares he cannot take 


From: “ Pio Nono,” by E. E. Y. Hales, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1954 


CARDINAL ANTONELLI (1806-1876), Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, “‘ If France continues to change her 
rulers and her system of government as coustantly as 


she has done for the last century, she will become a living 


threat to the peace of the world . . .’ 


interest in a nation that forgets the laws of 
public and private morality. He wishes to hang 
Cavour, shoot Garibaldi and hand all Italy over 
to an everlasting occupation...” As late as 
September 14th, Gramont was assuring Anto- 
nelli that he knew of no limit to the number of 
troops France would send to drive the Pied- 
montese out of the Papal States. On September 
25th he was quite certain that Austria would 
cross the Po in a few days with a large army 
and he thought that a campaign of three weeks 
would be sufficient to destroy the Piedmontese 
army. However, “Baron Bach does not 
believe in Austrian intervention just now, he 
agrees with Antonelli that it would be too early 
and that it is desirable that the Italians should 
commit many excesses so as to render the inter- 








From the “ Illustrated London News,” Jul 


Volunteers leaving Rome, with the sanction of the French authorities, to join the forces of the Risorgi- 
mento: “‘ the enthusiasm produced in the masses by the policy of Piedmont amounts to madness . . .” 


vention more sweeping when it does come. He 
therefore desires the departure of the Pope as 
he hopes it may be followed by popular excesses 
and then by a general Catholic intervention. 
Poor Italy! The barbarians will not leave her 
alone.” 

Meanwhile, “ the enthusiasm produced in 
the masses by the policy of Piedmont amounts 
to madness and the departure of the Pope is 
looked forward to with burning anxiety. The 
Roman princes fear the anarchy that might 
follow but they have no great attachment for 
their sovereigns. . . . Among the clergy even I 
hear him and Antonelli loudly condemned. . . . 
The Benedictines and Jesuits have shown 
symptoms of mutiny . . . in short there are 
strange signs of discord in the church and if the 
Pope runs away from Rome it has been whis- 
pered that we might possibly enjoy the 
spectacle of seeing Pope and anti-Pope ex- 
communicating each other as in days of old. It 
is certainly quite impossible to live in more 
interesting times than these.” 

Far from running away, however, the Pope 


remained and sought to rebuild his shattered 
army.® There was one contingent, however, 
that he found it difficult to renew. There are 
several references in Russell’s despatches to the 
Irish Brigade. On May ist he reported that 
Lamoriciére expected “a large body of Irish 
men who are to come to Rome disguised as 
pilgrims and are to enlist as fast as they arrive.” 
The Irish recruits quickly made a nuisance of 
themselves. They were dissatisfied with their 
pay, they had expected to form a legion, 
with a special uniform, and to be officered by 
Irishmen. They complained of their food and 
their bedding. They were riotous and burned 
their barracks. The authorities at Macerata 
preferred even a Spanish garrison to an Irish 
one. Odo confessed that he could not help 
enjoying the misery brought by the Irish on the 
Papal authorities, “‘ because it serves both 
priests and soldiers right for their folly, and 
fulfils my humble predictions to Antonelli.” 
On July roth, he wrote that the Irish numbered 


®On September 18th the Papal army had been 
routed at Castelfidardo by the Piedmontese. 





about 1,300 and were very disorderly. Anto- 
nelli told him that he had given orders to send 
home at the Pope’s expense all who objected to 
serving in the Papal army. About fifty had 
already been sent. “ He now understood why 
I had eight months ago so strongly urged him 
not to form an Irish legion, that the Pope as well 
as himself had not known the Irish character to 
be so energetic, and that he could also now 
understand the difficulties of the British govern- 
ment in dealing with Ireland.” Pio Nono, how- 
ever, was not a man to learn from experience. 
In a despatch of October 13th, we read, “‘ One 
of the most striking illustrations of the Pope’s 
obstinacy is the fact that he has not only given 
orders for the formation of a new army but that 
he even insists on re-enlisting Irishmen, al- 
though the late experiment turned out so dis- 
astrous. A Captain Russell of Killeogh was 
sent by Mérode to meet the Irish brigade in 
Marseilles, as it was returning home, and invite 
the men to re-enlist, but they would not be 
induced to serve any longer under such a 
government, and the captain returned to Rome 
with 18 out of 600 men. Experience having 
left no doubt as to the troublesome and 
expensive uselessness of the Knights of St. 
Patrick, it must be supposed that the Vatican 
wished to keep them in Italy fearful of the effect 
which the tales they would tell might produce 
in faithful Ireland.” We leave Rome, therefore, 
at the end of this eventful year with “ the War 
Department now as busily at work under the 
bustling superintendence of warlike priests as 
last summer when Lamoriciére’s first order of 
the day announced a new crusade to a delighted, 
revengeful and deluded priesthood.” 

I will conclude these extracts from the 
correspondence of Odo Russell by quoting 
from two of his letters to Lord Cowley.’° The 
first of these shows that, though the family of 
Russell was established in the Foreign Office 
and in the English Missions both to Naples 
and to Rome, and though Odo wrote assidu- 
ously to his uncle, the despatches that issued 
from the Foreign Office, at least those directed 
to Rome, were most infrequent. Thus, on 
October 16th, 1860, Odo wrote to Cowley, 
“Lord Malmesbury used to keep me well 
informed of all that was doing, but since Lord 


1° English ambassador in Paris. 
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John is in power I have not received a scrap of 
information beyond blue books. If it were not 
for you and Sir James Hudson I should not 
know even of the existence of H.M. Govern- 
ment. Lord John occasionally writes me a 
private letter, but it seldom contains anything 
to guide or instruct me. I get mutilated ac- 
counts of our policy from my colleagues, and I 
correct them instinctively as best I can.” 

The other letter, of December 5th, is as 
follows: “I believe there is no doubt that the 
Pope told Lamoriciére when he left, that any 
fanatic who would undertake to murder the 
Emperor, would obtain absolution and full in- 
dulgences from the church, and it is believed 
here by pious priests that the Emperor, know- 
ing it, is about to yield to the tremendous 
power of the Popes. There is not a day passed 
here in Rome where I don’t feel the blessings 
of the Reformation, and I thank God with all 
my heart that we at home have broken for ever 
with this infernal Papacy.” 

Finally, an anecdote. The English prelates 
around the Pope are said to have complained 
of the friendship with which the Supreme 
Pontiff treated Odo, this Protestant in their 
midst. ‘“‘ But,”’ answered Pio Nono, “he is a 
very bad Protestant.” 


From: “ Pio Nono,” by E, E. Y. Hales 
MGR. DE MERODE (1820-1874), who, in February 1860, 
was appointed Papal war minister 





LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


WOODROW WILSON 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have been very much interested in your article 
on Woodrow Wilson. I was a member of Congress 
during his second term and at the time, of course, I 
knew all the gossip and goings on concerning the 
fight on the League. I can assure you that it was not 
true to say “a few conciliatory gestures by the 
President would be sufficient to win the two-thirds 
vote necessary to ratification.” I knew Brandegee 
(in fact, I rented an a ent from him) and Moses 
and Lodge and McCormick. These men intended 
the Treaty to fall from the beginning. Lodge was 
prepared to introduce amendment after amendment 
until he had destroyed it. Borah backed him up in 

erything 


ev ; 

In Congress it was easily recognized by every 
member at the time that the purpose of this opposi- 
tion was to ensure the election of a malleable Repub- 
lican President and anything that would discredit 
Wilson or advertise his failure had to be done. The 
statement that Lodge was at any time in favour of 
the Treaty—as you say, heavily amended—is simply 
not true. He was merely interested in the election of 
the President. This was known to every Congressman 
in Washington. All through the campaign ef 1920 
the entire Republican strength was directed against 
what was described as “ the Wilson League.” 

Woodrow Wilson was the only man in my time 
who really and greatly affected the course of world 
history. Had he been defeated in 1916, Mr. Hughes 
would have gone in as President. It is probable that 
the United States would have been in the war about 
the same time as it was. One thing, however, would 
not have taken place. The League of Nations would 
not have been formed. The idea of world union 
would have remained a Utopian myth suggested by 
Bacon and the Duc de Sully. The League of Nations, 
deprived of the membership of the United States, 
was not adequately able to reconstruct its constitu- 
tion to fit its needs, but it was not a total failure. Its 
Bureaux did a great deal of good. It lacked strength, 
but it embodied a popular ideal. For the first time, 
the idea of a meeting place of nations became a fact; 
and after the second war, which the League was 
unable to prevent, the people of the world realized 
that what was needed was more union rather than less. 
There will have to be changes in the constitution of 
the United Nations, to bring more union. But no 

of this movement would have existed at all had 
it not been for Woodrow Wilson. Of what other man 
can as much be said? 

My memory goes back to Bismarck, who was an 
able man. But the union of Germany under Prussia 
would have come about through von Moltke or von 
Roon, or whatever statesman happened to be at the 
head of the Prussian contingent at the time. The 
domination of Germany in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century would have been much as it was. 
Had Hitler been shot in the first war, some other 
corporal would have come up to take the enormous 
awards which happened to go to him. As a matter of 
fact, Hitler’s qualifications for his position were 
about the equivalent of those of a winner of the Irish 
Sweepstakes ; that is, none at all. . 

There is no greater myth than that of the homme 
nécessaire. He exists very rarely. Had Churchill not 
existed someone else would have talked about the 


beaches and mentioned the so many and so few. 
Many of our leaders can, at most, “ ride in the whirl- 
wind and direct the storm.” But in the majority of 
cases their leadership has no more real foundation 
than that of the front cow in a stampede. Men rise 
in politics because of their knowledge of the un- 
attainable and a great part of their success depends 
upon refraining from seizing that which they cannot 
grasp. This becomes a habit, almost an instinct. 
Wilson had no time to acquire the habit. He left 
Princeton to begin his two years’ term as Governor 
of New Jersey and then, like Franklin Roosevelt in 
his first term as President, found himself the front 
cow in a rebellion against business reaction. He had 
no time or occasion to learn political caution. That 
is why he was able to change the world, although 
unable to win an election. 
Yours, etc., 
HERBERT PELL, 
The Travelers, 25 Champs Elysées, 


Paris. 


PUGIN 
GENTLEMEN, 

With so imposing a name as your magazine, you 
must be accurate. I have read your article on Barry 
and Pugin (May issue) with appreciation and some 
dismay. After consultation with Pugin’s family, I 
can point out that your statement that he died in 
Bedlam should be amended thus. His brain gave 
way through overwork and friends, finding him in 
the Golden Cross Hotel, removed him to Bedlam, 
whence his wife soon removed him to a house in 
Hammersmith and later to his home St. Augustines, 
Ramsgate (later called The Grange), where she 
nursed him till he died. 

The picture you publicize as “ Pugin’s House ” 
was the Presbytery he built for his first Parish Priest. 
His own house, The Grange, was next door to the 
church, as a visit to Ramsgate would show. I think 
Pugin’s admirers will be grateful for these corrections. 

Yours, etc., 
SHANE LESLIE, 
Morpeth Mansions, S.W.1. 
[History Today is grateful for Sir Shane Leslie’s 
corrections. —Ebs. ] 


THE “ LUSITANIA ” 
GENTLEMEN, 

A knowledgeable friend to whom I showed your 
March issue pointed out that the ship depicted on 
page 156 is not the Cunard liner Lusitania, which 
did not have a broad band of white nor yet a narrow 
white stripe below the name—not at any time, let 
alone when she was about to sail on her last voyage; 
then (according to the official account of the Cunard 
Company) her name was painted out; it was probably 
— lettering. The hull would be painted grey or 

ck. 


Furthermore, the top left-hand corner of the 
photograph shows a mast, or derrick post, of a type 
which the Cunard Lusitania did not have. 

My friend suggests that the Lusitania shown may 
have been a Spanish or Italian liner of medium 
tonnage, built for seasonal migration between 





By courtesy of the Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. 


The Lusitania in New York, shortly before the First World War 


Southern Europe and South America. The name 
suggests an Italian origin and might well have been 
used for a foreign ship, although the same name was 
used for a British ship. 

Do you not think the passengers have a Mediter- 
ranean aspect, especially their hats? They are more 
lightly clad than one would expect at that time of 
year. 

Yours, etc., 
ROBERT MARTIN, 
Glasgow, E.1. 
[Our correspondent is right. For the Cunard 
Lusitania, see above.—Ebs.] 


JUTLAND 


TLEMEN, 

I should like if I may to comment on two points in 
Captain Geoffrey Bennett’s second article on the 
Battle of Jutland, which appears in your issue for 
June 1960, and where he deals with some of the 
shortcomings in material. 

I agree that we were at a disadvantage as com- 


pared with the Germans, because our ships had to be 
so constructed as to be continually habitable, while 
the German ships’ companies could live for much 
of the time in barracks ashore. But at the same time, 
I feel that too much can be and has been made of 
that. It so happens that in the summer of 1919 I 


had an excellent opportunity of making a close study 
of the internal arrangements of the Germans’ most 
modern battleship—the Baden; and of comparing 
them with those of modern ships of our own with 
which I was well acquainted. No doubt to live for 
months at a stretch on board the Baden would have 
been, for her ship’s company at any rate, much less 
comfortable than on board a contemporary British 
battleship. But it would have been endurable, for all 
that. On the other hand, I am convinced that many 
of the superior features of German construction 
could have been worked into our own ships without 
reducing habitability to any serious extent. I fear 
that the truth, however unpalatable, is that the men 
who were responsible for the design and construction 
of the ships of the Imperial Germany Navy were 
more imaginative, and more thorough, than were 
their “‘ opposite numbers ” at our own Admiralty. 

I think, too, that the Germans have not been given 
nearly sufficient credit for their admirable system of 
what is nowadays termed “ Damage Control.” In 
fact, I doubt if Officers of our own Navy who did not 
have the opportunity of observing something of that 
system at first hand ever had so much as an inkling 
of how very good it was. In my considered view, 
at least up to the end of World War I, in that par- 
ticular respect the Germans were certainly a decade, 
and maybe a generation, in advance of ourselves. 

Captain Bennett suggests that our ship designers 
were slow to appreciate that increased battle ranges 
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required adequate deck armour against steep trajec- 
tory shells, in addition to side armour. There I am 
not sure that he does them something less than 
justice. It is all a long time ago now; but I seem to 
recollect that while, no doubt, the guns of our heavy 
ships were sighted up to 20,000 yards or thereabouts, 
battle practice gs prior to 1914 were generally, 
if not always, carried out at — less a 
On the other side an experienced German gunn 
Officer—if memory serves Commander Posten of of 
the battle-cruiser Lutzow, or Commander von Hase 
of her sister ship Derfflinger—has stated in print 
that in tactical exercises and the like, carried out by 
the Germany Navy before 1914, gunfire at ranges in 
excess of 10,000 metres was discounted on the 
grounds that at such ranges it would be ineffective. 
So that, no doubt, in both Navies the distribution of 
armour protection was devised with a view to con- 
ferring optimum protection at what were envisaged 
as the battle ranges normally to be expected. 
that meant in effect that the emphasis was on vertical 
armour. May it not be, therefore, that blame should 
attach rather to the tacticians, who failed to foresee 
that, when it came to the point, actions would be 
fe t at extreme ranges ? 

remember being told by my father, who com- 
manded the battlecruiser Inflexible about 1911-12, 
that at that time it was not envisaged that they should 
fight in formation as happened at the Dogger Bank 
and at Jutland. Rather the idea was that battle- 
cruisers should operate semi-independently with the 
purpose of breaking through and brushing aside the 
enemy’s cruiser screen, so at one and the same time 
facilitating the task of our own scouting forces, and 
denying to the enemy reports from his own light 
forces just when he would stand in particular need of 
them. Under such circumstances there would be 
less necessity to protect our battlecruisers against 
the fire of heavy guns. 

Let me add that I have read Captain Bennett’s 
two articles with the greatest interest. Maybe to some 
extent that is because, as a Sub-Lieutenant, I myself 
was present at the battle. 


Yours, etc., 
W. M. Purpps Hornsy, Commander, 
Berwick-upon- Tweed. 


NAPOLEON IN RUSSIA 


If I may be permitted to add to the conclusions of 


Messrs. Fry and Fox on the size of Napoleon’s forces 
for the invasion of Russian in 1812 (History Today, 
April 1960), I would say that the basic reason why 
the total number cannot be known is that no “ parade 
states ”’ have been preserved. Indeed, it is probable 
that no accurate returns for all units of that motley 
army were ever made, or could have reached 
Napoleon’s headquarters. ‘“‘ Paper work” was less 
detailed, and the facilities for carrying it out were 
fewer then than in modern times: and one wonders 
whether records exist of the exact numbers of British, 
American, Polish, ian and Allied forces who 
landed in France, or otherwise took part in the 
invasion, on June 6th, 1944. 

A few more estimates of the numbers of Napoleon’s 
Grande Armée may be of interest. Holland Rose put 
the round total at 600,000 plus 50,000 Austrians and 
Prussians: the French share was 200,000. Foord, in 


Napoleon’s Russian Campaign of 1812, puts the total 
as high as 674,000, of whom 640,000 took part in 
military operations. Comte Philippe de Ségur, in 
La Campagne de Russie, gives figures for the five main 
army groups assembled on the Niemen which add up 
to 452,000. But he goes on to say that the whole 
force collected, “‘ des bords du Guadalquivir et de la 
mer des Calabres jusqu’a ceux de la Vistule,”” totalled 
617,000 men, “‘ dont 480,000 déla presents.” 

Baron Lejeune, a headquarters staff officer who 
visited most of the army group headquarters just 
before crossing the Niemen, is content in his Memoirs 
to say: “ It is said that our Army numbered 500,000 
men.” Charles de la Ronciére, chief custodian of the 
National Library of France, who edited The Letters 
of Napoleon to Marie-Louise, says in a note that 
“* close upon half a million men ” crossed the Niemen. 
H. F. Hall, who edited Napoleon's Letters to Josephine 
(1901), wrote that Napoleon had 550,000 men, and 
crossed the Niemen with “ over 450,000, averaged 
from early historians of the campaigns.” 

» who wrote his History of Napoleon 
Bonaparte in 1829, is content to say “‘ at least 470,000 
men.” Fournier, in his Napoleon, comes lower with 
410,000; he wrote in 1885. Marbot, who was there, 
and whose figures are often quoted (and misquoted) 
by other writers, says that from a “ state ” furnished 
to him by General Gourgaud, “‘ and scored all over 
with notes in Napoleon’s hand, it appears that the 
army which crossed the Niemen amounted to 325,000 
men actually present, of whom 155,400 were French.” 
But he appears to exaggerate when he says that the 
Russian army was 400,000 strong. Among other 
writers, Richardson, who compiled A Dictionary of 
Napoleon published in 1920 (which contains several 
inaccuracies), gives the figure as 360,000 plus rein- 
forcements of 100,000 as the total number fed by the 
Emperor. 

The quotation given by Messrs. Fry and Fox, 
from the letter to them from the History Section of 
Moscow University, of the version by the Russian 
writer Tarlé, is of interest in respect of the curious 
spelling of the French names. These are correctly 
given in the English edition of his book, Napoleon’s 
Invasion of Russia (1942): Baron Fain (“‘ Fen” in 
the Moscow letter), Fezanzac (“ Fezanzak’”’) al- 
though other books give Fezensac; St. Hilaire (“‘ St. 
ler”) and Labomme (“‘ Lebom ”’). 

As a corollary to the question of how many invad- 
ing troops went into Russia behind Napoleon, there 
is the question of how many returned. Marbot, who 
gives the number of French invaders (from Gour- 
gaud’s “ state ”’) as 155,400, says that from “ states ’ 
— in February 1813 it appears that 60,000 

rench survivors crossed the Niemen a second time. 
Of the 95,000 men missing, 30,000 were captured 
and returned home in 1814, making the total 
deaths 65,000, or nearly 42 per cent. Thiers says that 
420,000 French and Allies invaded, raised by rein- 
— to $33,000, and that 300,000 must have 


All these round numbers, to the nearest thousand, 
show that accurate and complete “ states ” have not 
been consulted by writers on the campaign: prob- 
ably because they do not exist. But the numbers of 
invaders and of survivors in 1812 are questions 
worthy of more research. 


Yours, etc., 
K. GRAHAM THOMSON, 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE TERMS OF UNION 


THE UNIFICATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 1902-1910. By 
L. M. Thompson, 549 pp. (Clarendon Press: 
Oxford University Press. §0s.) 
Campbell-Bannerman’s concession of respon- 

sible —— to the Transvaal in 1906—the 

essential preliminary to the Union of South Africa 
in 1910—was called by A. J. Balfour “the most 

reckless experiment ever tried in the development of a 

great colonial policy.” Sir Robert Ensor, writing in 

1936, called these “‘ some of the least foreseeing words 

that have ever fallen from the lips of an English party 

leader.” Re-reading these judgments in the year of 

Sharpeville provides a vivid reminder of the treacher- 

ously shifting perspectives that are liable to impose 

themselves upon contemporary historians. 

So it is well to allow for those distortions of the 
South African past that a British viewpoint in 1960 
tends to impose. There were realities in South 
African society after the Boer war that could not 
have been fundamentally changed by any decision 
taken in London; and, given the outlook and aims of 
Campbell-Bannerman’s government, his policies had 
much to commend them. The fears that agitated 
Balfour were of an early revival of anglophobic 
Afrikaner nationalism, and these proved exaggerated 
—or premature; in the short run at least, the British 
Empire obtained many advantages through co- 
operation with the régime represented by Botha and 
Smuts. But even when these allowances are made, 


it is not merely historical hindsight to regret the way 
in which the interests of non-Europeans were dis- 


posed of between 1902 and 1910. It was inevitable 
that, within a relatively short period, political power 
in South Africa should be transferred to white 
South Africans; but much depended upon which 
South Africans should initially receive it, under what 
constitutional conditions, and according to what 
timetable. 

Professor Thompson’s important book describes 
in detail the process by which the terms of union 
were worked out in South Africa; he has used the 
archives of all four colonies, and the private papers of 
a dozen leading South Africans. (Unfortunately, 
his book appears too soon to draw on the archives of 
the Colonial Office, recently opened after 1902; 
but the attitude of the Imperial government, recently 
studied by Mr. G. B. Pyrah, is not Professor Thomp- 
son’s primary concern.) Through his meticulous 
account of detailed controversies, he makes clear 
how the constitution emerged from controversies 
among South Africans of very different political 
views. Some of its provisions were compromises, as 
on the language question, the capital, or the weighting 
of the electoral structure in favour of rural districts 
that has so much benefited the modern Nationalist 
party. Others were accepted by different leaders for 

incongruous reasons. A unitary constitution was 
preferred to a federal one by Smuts “‘ to give expres- 
sion to the national will,” by the Whiggish Merriman 
for the sake of “economy of administration,” by 
Milner’s “‘ Kindergarten” (that misguided parody 
of the Fabian Society), to promote uniform treat- 
ment of “the native question”; the centralized 
constitution that emerged, with its sovereign Parlia- 
ment, is judged by Professor Thompson to have been 
defective in its safeguards against arbitrary govern- 


ment. And he concludes: “ A division of powers, 
territorially between the oy and the regions, and 
within the centre between the Legislature, the 
Executive and the Judiciary, would have provided the 
only sound basis for concord in South Africa.” 

On the vital question of non-European rights, the 
British government surrendered its best hope of 
affecting the outcome in 1902, when Milner per- 
suaded Chamberlain to accept an article in the 
Treaty of Vereeniging precluding any grant of 
electoral rights to Africans, though not to Asians 
or Coloureds, in the Boer states until after the 
introduction of self-government. Milner’s vague but 
sincere benevolence towards the African majority 
was here submerged by his hope of creating a new 
and predominantly British dominion, which might 
treat non-Eu s with paternal generosity. By 
1905—even before the Bambata rebellion had illus- 
trated the repressive sterility of what passed for 
** native policy ” in Milner’s favourite Natal—he was 
regretting this concession, belatedly recognizing 
“the extravagance of the prejudice on the part of 
almos? all the whites—not the Boers only—against 
ave concession to any coloured man.” But Campbell- 

Bannerman’s hands had been tied—conveniently 
+ ag ~~ = The constitutions that he granted to 
svaal in 1906-7 represented a generous 
= a in Anglo-Boer relations, but they effectively 
excluded any grant of political rights even to token 
numbers of non-Europeans. In effect the “ Imperial 
factor’’ retreated gracefully—ex in the three 
protectorates. Selborne as High Commissioner 
could contribute little to the discussions of South 
Africans about the future status of Her Maijesty’s 
non-European subjects, except resounding platitudes 
about the praise that History might accord to a 
generous native policy. 

In post-war South Renney the most that could 
realistically have been hoped for in such a direction 
was the extension of the Cape franchise, based not on 
colour, but educational and economic tests, to the 
other three colonies. But earlier decisions had 
weighted the scales against this; economically, the 
Transvaal held the strongest bargaining position, 
and here Boer farmers and predikants joined with 
British industrialists and labour spokesmen in 
resistance to the “ Kaffir vote.”” Unity among those 
now exercising power in the four colonies could be 
achieved only upon the /east liberal basis. For the 
sake of Union, the Cape spokesmen in the National 
Convention had to accept, not only the virtual 
exclusion of non-Europeans from the electoral rolls 
of the other provinces, but their total and permanent 
exclusion from the Union Parliament; their own 
relatively liberal practice was “entrenched” in a 
hostile environment behind safeguards that in the 
long run proved inadequate; and W. P. Schreiner 
and those other South Africans, who saw in this 
matter justification for an attempt to re-invoke the 
“Imperial factor”, could not persuade the British 
government or Parliament to depart from “ the very 
basis of the second British empire—the rule that 
self-governing colonies should be free to determine 
their own internal affairs. The British government 
could still provide guarantees for the status of the 
Protectorates; for the rest, said Crewe, “ we must 
simply hope for South Africans themselves to alter 
the matter in the future.” Fifty years later, even 
Liberals are beginning to run out of hope 


J. D. HARGREAVES. 





The Defeat 
of john Hawkins 


RAYNER UNWIN 


“a rattling good story . .. an excellent 

.”’—-HAROLD NICOLSON (The Observer) 
“an imaginative reconstruction of this 
significant little saga that reads with the 
vividness and immediacy of good fiction.” 
—The Guardian Illustrated 258 


Haldane of Cloan 


DUDLEY SOMMER 


“a balanced history of the period, but with 
a wise cautionary tale. I hope it will be 
wisely read . . . excellent biography . . 
admirably truthful book . . .”—HAROLD 
NICOLSON—The Observer 

“thorough biography . . . it is now possible 
as never before to see the whole Haldane.” 
—The Times Illustrated 428 


Memoirs of a 
Renaissance Pope 


Edited by LEONA C. GABEL 
Translated by FLORENCE A. GRAGG 


The only autobiography ever left by a Pope, 


The Commentaries of Pius II. This abridge- 
ment preserves unimpaired the qualities 
which make the Commentaries a vital 
human document, setting forth the history 
of an era and the portrait of one of its most 
eloquent spokesmen. 
* These ladies have put everybody much in 
their debt.” —The Observer 
Illustrated 308 


This Little Band 
of Prophets 


ANNE FREMANTLE 


One of the most entertaining of political 
histories. Mrs. Fremantle has written a well- 
informed, intimate and always readable 
account of the early members of the Fabian 
Society. Illustrated 28s 


The Son of a Star 


POUL BORCHSENIUS 


The first of three volumes on the history 
of the Jews during the dispersal. The 
author’s — is so lively that a very com- 
plex period of ancient history becomes easy 
and engrossing to read. Jilustrated 25s 
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THE EARLIEST RELIGIONS 


THE ANCIENT GopSs. By E. O. James, 359 pp., illus- 
trated. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 42s.) 

It is a remarkable thing that in the universities of 
Great Britain, although there are numerous chairs 
devoted to promoting the study of political, constitu- 
tional and economic history, there is none concerned 
as such with the history of the religions of mankind.' 
Yet it is obvious on a moment’s reflection that 
religious ideas and institutions are as integral a part 
of human culture and civilization as is government or 
industry; and, indeed, in earlier societies they have 
often been more effective factors in the ordering of 
life. This lack in the British educational system is 
fortunately not reflected in the community at large, 
and the steady stream of publications in recent years 
concerned with the history of religions attest both the 
interest of the public and its awareness of the import- 
ance of the subject. Further evidence of this now 
appears in the magnificent new series of studies, 
announced by Messrs. Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
under the editorship of Professor E. O. James, who 
is the doyen of this field of study. The adjective 
“ magnificent” is deservedly given here, because 
the first volume, written by Professor James, is truly 
a magnificent volume in size, appearance and illus- 
trations (although, unhappily, some of these have 
been spoiled by errors in the captions). 

Whereas the other volumes of the series will each 
be devoted to some specific religion, in the volume 
under review. Dr. James deals with the history of 
the various religions of the ancient Near East, in- 
cluding that of the pre-Aryan societies of the Indus 
Valley area. The field is, of course, an immense one, 
and it involves so much specialist knowledge of 
obscure languages and archaeological data that it 
could well be argued that its presentation should not 
have been attempted by one scholar, but have been 
divided among a number of specialists. The force of 
this argument is frankly admitted by the author; but 
he has a good case for undertaking such a conspectus, 
and his immense learning also shows that he is 
equipped to do so. The case briefly is that the 
ancient Near East, although comprising many races, 
had a certain unity of culture, probably because most 
of the peoples had reached approximately the same 
degree of civilization in fairly similar physical 
environments. Moreover, to treat the religions of this 
area together is valuable, since the equations of 
human life and destiny, of which they were the 
expressions, contributed to that evaluation of man 
which, through the medium of Christianity, inspired 
Western culture and caused it to differ so radically 
from that of the East. 

Professor James shows how the Palaeolithic inti- 
mations of religious faith and practice appear in more 
developed forms in the Neolithic and Chalcolithic 
societies of the Near Eastern area, particularly in the 
matter of mortuary customs and fertility symbolism. 
The dead are carefully buried and food and other 
equipment placed in the graves, thus indicating a 
deeply rooted conviction in some form of post- 
mortem survival. A continuity of funerary practice 
can, accordingly, be traced out from Palaeolithic 
culture on to the first civilized states of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, when archaeological data become 
supplemented by written sources. The earliest 
literary documents reveal a significant pre-occupation 
with the mystery of death—indeed the earliest con- 
nected writings of mankind, namely, the Pyramid 








Texts, dating from about the middle of the third 
millennium B.C., are wholly concerned with facili- 
tating the passage of the dead pharaoh from this 
world to the next, while what may justly be regarded 
as the world’s first conscious essay in literary com- 
position, i.e. the Epic of Gilgamesh, is designed to 
express the philosophy of carpe diem, that was 
sanctioned by the pessimistic Mesopotamian view of 
human destiny. Similarly, the female figurines 
found on Palaeolithic sites can reasonably be inter- 
preted as prototypes of the Earth Mother, the Great 
Goddess, whose worship is later found throughout 
the area from the Aegean lands in the west to the 
Indus valley in the east. 

In a series of masterly chapters, Dr. James deals 
with the emergence and subsequent development of 
other aspects of religious faith and practice, including 
the sacral kingship, seasonable festivals, forms of 
state religion, cosmological speculation, divination, 
astrology and prophecy. His chapter on “‘ The Gods 
and the Good Life” is of the greatest value for its 
comprehensive survey of the origins and early evolu- 
tion of a moral sense; if the present reviewer may 
voice one complaint here, it is that, in justice to the 
remarkable achievement of moral sensi- 
tivity, the influence of the Osirian post-mortem judg- 
ment should have been traced beyond the New 
Kingdom period. 

This is a book for which all who are interested in 
the development of human culture will be grateful 
to both the author and the publishers, and it will 
cause them to look forward to the appearance of the 
other volumes of the series. 

S. G. F. BRANDON. 


! There are, of course, several professorships of ecclesiastical 
history, but these are usua’ ay are penne dye + heen 
a ge of theology and not with the departments of history 
alshass andl Wikies god Gangenctioe Uathdien sonpoubouey ta 

eligions ics an rative ion respecti in 
the universities of Oxford aod Manchester which are concerned 
with the history of religions, and three other universities have 
readerships or lectureships in the subject. 


THE PRIVILEGED OBSERVER 


THE OBSERVER AND J. L. GARVIN, 1908-1914. By 
A. M. Gollin, 445 pp. (Oxford University Press. 


om 

a s Garvin assumed res ibility for 
the no a one hip of The Observer in his fortieth year at 
the beginning of 1908, when that venerable news- 
per, in the vivid phrase of Lord Northcliffe, lay 
** derelict in the Fleet ditch.” Within two years its 
circulation had increased tenfold, and, which was far 
more important to Garvin and Northcliffe—who 
had secured control of the paper Bnet for = 
purpose—it possessed a massive uence in the 
political world that has rarely been exceeded in the 
history of modern journalism. The accuracy of its 
political information, the astuteness of its prognos- 
tications and its indefinable air of authority, no less 
than the trenchant and vigorous style of the editor’s 
leading articles, baffled and astonished contem- 
poraries. It was as though a staid and elderly Vic- 
torian granddame had suddenly gone on the stump. 
From Fleet Street, Clubland, Westminster and 
Whitehall there arose the cry; How was it done? 
Dr. Gollin, in one of the most important books on 
the pre-1914 English political scene yet produced, 

has supplied the answer. 
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= Napoleon’s Son 


SC (L’Aiglon) 


ANDRE CASTELOT 


) author of Marie-Antoinette 


The recent publication of the correspondence 
between Napoleon and Marie-Louise and the 


} sensational discovery of the Marie-Louise 


archives has made it possible to write the first 


fully documented life of the Eaglet. 


September Illustrated Ws. 


TYRONE GUTHRIE’S 


. ( autobiography 
\ A Life 
)) in the Theatre 


‘Learned and lucid, capable and keepable, 
inspired and inspiring; and even when it is 
being most sincerely serious, it is flecked with 
the most delightful humour.’.—ALAN DENT 
Illustrated 25s. 


The Story 


of Indonesia 
LOUIS FISCHER 


‘Full, accurate and readable."—The Economist 

“Distils a mighty draft of interesting informa- 

tion.’—The Times Literary Supplement 
Illustrated Ws. 


Captain Cousteau’s 
Underwater 


Treasury 
Edited by 


j.- Y. COUSTEAU and 
JAMES DUGAN 


‘The editors of this anthology have cast their 
nets widely, spreading from the cosy to the 
macabre.’—The Times 


Illustrated Ws. 








HAMISH HAMILTON 





Europe: a visual history 


40 plates in four colours, 
650 monochrome illustrations. 


“This brilliant production deserves 
acclaim ... the book should be in- 
valuable for school libraries. It kindles 
an imaginative vision of history, and 
makes pleasant reading for those 
planning or remembering travel, or for 
those jaded with reading some of the 
professional historians.” 


Times Literary Supplement. £4.10.0 


Tg be published this autumn in 
the same format 


ANDRE MAUROIS 
An Illustrated History 
of France 


40 plates in four colours and many illus- 
trations in black and white. £4.4.0 


BODLEY HEAD 


Cc. LLOYD & P. KEMP 


Brethren of 
the Coast 





The blood-soaked story of the two great bands of 
English and American buccaneers who roamed 
the coast of Americas and the South Seas at the 


end of the seventeenth century. Illus. 21s. 


DAME MABEL BROOKES 


St. Helena 
Story 


. a valuable addition to the literature on 
Napoleon, it is written with accuracy and a sense 
of responsibility, and makes fascinating reading 

. richly illustrated with rare prints.”’ H. s. 
WOODHAM, Yorkshire Post. 35s. 


HEINEMANN 








At first glance, a sturdy volume retailing at forty- 
five shillings and somewhat grimly titled might cause 
the stoutest heart to quail. But this is not a work of 
interest to the historical scholar alone. With the 
possible exception of a rather tedious chapter on the 
financial vicissitudes of the newspaper that could 
have been pruned with advantage, the narrative 
should exercise a considerable fascination over any 
reader even faintly interested in the period. It is far 
more than an account of Garvin’s resuscitation of 
The Observer; it presents a mirror—distorted, 
perhaps, but clear—of the extraordinary galaxy of 
personalities who occupied the British political stage 
from 1906 to 1914. As such it is a historical work of 
the greatest importance, and at least part of the credit 
must be given to the Trustees of The Observer who 
commissioned—but did not supervise—the book. 

Garvin was a brilliant journalist, with no false 
modesty. ‘‘ On my side,” he wrote to Northcliffe 
on December Ist, 1906, “ with many defects and 
inconsistencies, with a touch of the poet, a touch of 
the prophet and a touch of the wire-puller too (for I 
know what politics are and must be) there is know- 
ledge, experience, yet unquenchable fire. Courage 
incarnate, considerable common sense, and entire 
sincerity.”” Northcliffe treated him with remarkable 
consideration, and it was not long before Garvin 
justified his confidence. 

The'first electrifying coup of the new régime came 
in the Navy crisis of 1908-9, when The Observer, 
fed with “ magnificent secret stuff, chapter and 
verse” by Admiral “ Jacky” Fisher, the amazing 
First Sea Lord, spoke with an authority and pre- 
science that riveted the attention of the political 
world. The advantage thus secured was not relin- 
quished for several years, and through Garvin’s 
contacts with the Unionist leaders—notably Sandars, 
Balfour’s private secretary—The Observer was 
enabled to forecast political developments with 
inimitable accuracy. It was a short step from this 
intimate knowledge to actual influencing of opinion, 
and from the beginning of 1910 the voice of The 
Observer was listened to with respect and attention. 

All this came to an end in 1912. The savage inter- 
ntcine controversy in the Unionist ranks over the 
Parliament Bill divorced Garvin—who was resolute 
for rejection of the measure by the Lords—from 
Balfour; and when the latter relinquished the leader- 
ship of the party and was replaced by Bonar Law, 
the editor of The Observer was quietly ejected from 
the innermost councils of the party. He and North- 
cliffe had already parted, and although the vigour 
of Garvin’s writing was undiminished, his power to 
create opinion had received a mortal blow. “ From 
the beginning of 1912,” Dr. Gollin writes, “ Garvin 
was sometimes consulted, his articles were still 
looked on as contributions of vital importance, the 
rank and file were still impressed by the unique 
quality of The Observer’s editorials, but the Editor 
had already lost his paramount position in the 
councils of the party leaders.” 

It is a strange weakness of this remarkable book 
that the personality of Garvin himself emerges hazily, 
and even more curious thac at no stage does Dr. 
Gollin make any serious attempt to plunge beneath 
the surface of his character, or to analyse the motives 
that impelled this extraordinary but basically un- 
attractive man. This failure is not confined to 
Garvin’s character, but spreads throughout the work 
whenever personalities become important. Dr. 











Gollin tends to pre-suppose a knowledge of the 
period that the general reader cannot have, and it is 
regrettable that such a magnificently produced book 
is marred by irritating misprints and lacks a biblio- 
graphy. 

But these criticisms must not detract from Dr. 
Gollin’s achievement. He writes excellently, and 
uses his material—and what material!—quite im- 
peccably. Garvin’s reputation has not weathered 
well. His disastrous entry into the realm of political 
biography has tended to overshadow his eminence as 
a journalist, but in this respect he has been at last 
given justice. Although his hour of triumph was 
comparatively short, it was of such a nature that the 
course of British history was affected in a major 
degree. Dryden’s famous lines could have served 
as his consolation. 

Not Heaven itself over the past hath power; 

But what has been has been, and I have had my 

hour. 
ROBERT RHODES JAMES. 


MEDIEVAL PANORAMA 
LIFE IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. 


By J. J. Bagley. 

175 pp. (Batsford. 21s.) 

In the Preface to his Life in Medieval England, 
Mr. J. J. Bagley remarks with truth that many people 
speak of the Middle Ages as a unit and assume, with 
as little reason, that each generation was — a oe. 
more enlightened than its forerunners. Seah 
may assist those people to correct their iieeeaumieg 

He is particularly happy in dealing with the 
feudal system, agriculture, architecture, medicine 
and the Arabic contribution to science. His com- 
ments are pithy, and, without overloading his text, 
he contrives to slip in a variety of interesting “‘asides.” 
At some points, however, he brings us to a surprised 
halt, as when he fails to distinguish between the 
liturgical significance of a cope and a chasuble; 
provides warriors with greaves at least half a century 
before their legs were protected by anything more 
resistant than chain-mail; and lays it down that 
“until the nineteenth century the church paid little 
attention to primary education.” His remark that 
“* bathing was not a medieval habit ” ignores Caxton’s 
rebuke, addressed to the “knyghtes of England,” 
who so reprehensibly frequented “the baynes.” 
“ Habit” is perhaps too strong a word, and it is 
true that this rebuke was uttered near the date (1485) 
chosen by Mr. Bagley as his terminus ad quem; but, 
judging from the evidence of records, illuminated 
MSS., and incidental allusions, the English upper 
classes indulged more frequently in baths (with 
sweet herbs for bath-salts) during the last two 
centuries of the period under review than did their 
descendants in Augustan England. 

Again, the suggestion that Chaucer’s Clerk of 
Oxenford merely “ dreamed of one day having” 
the learned books of his predilection evokes a some- 
what bleak image. Surely we are meant to under- 
stand that, with the aid of those friends for whose 
souls he gratefully (and “ bisily”’) prayed, he had 
already been able to acquire a certain number of 
“ bokes,” even if they did not add up to a score ? 

In any volume published by Batsford the 
pictures are found to be a rewarding feature. Each 
branch of the subject might be expected to have its 
tale of illustrations ranged in chronological order, 
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THE SECOND 
EMPIRE 


G. P. GOOCH 


This book transmutes Louis Napoleon 
and those who surrounded him from 
mere names into men and women of 
flesh and blood. Napoleon III is 
revealed as a man of opposites, 
inspiring more hatred than affection, 
yet acutely conscious of the fragility of 
his power. His self-assurance waned 
with his health, and like so many 
dictators he brought about his own 


downfall. 30s 


ON ALIEN RULE 
AND SELF 
GOVERNMENT 


JOHN PLAMENATZ 


National independence, political 
democracy and individual freedom are 
the three most widely held ideals of the 
modern world. To what extent and 

in what circumstances are they 
compatible? The revolt of Asia and 
Africa against Western domination 

is made in the name of ideals learnt 
from the West. This book offers no 
solutions to such problems, but seeks 


only to clarify the issues involved. 21s 
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even if this plan involved some unavoidable jerking 
to and fro; but that order has not been consistently 
followed here. For example, on p. 10 we have a 
fifteenth-century lady travelling in a horse-litter, and 
on p. 11 fourteenth-century figures are seen donning 
surcoat and helmet. Anachronisms also creep in. 
The two friars on p. 86 belong recognizably to the 
late seventeenth century; the “ early printing-press ” 
on p. 148 is nothing like as early as 1500; and what is 
“Jack Blandiver”’ of Wells doing in this galére? 
Many readers will wish that these often-fascinating 
illustrations had been documented in their respective 
underlines. The documentation in the Table of 
Contents is somewhat meagre, and is occasionally 
absent altogether. The difficulties of any enquirer, 
anxious to “ follow through,’’ will be increased by the 
circumstance that page-numbers are lacking on no 
fewer than thirty pages. 

It would seem ungracious, none the less, to jib 
further at a book which will undoubtedly be useful 
to the student and entertaining to the historically- 
minded reader. Yet one surprising omission must be 
noted. Music, both sacred and secular, played a 
large part in the daily life of all classes of society in 
medieval England, and Mr. Bagley does concede a 
charming illustration to it on p. 105. He remembers 
music among the subjects of the university quadrivium 
and spares a side-glance to a fifteenth-century lady 
practising on her virginals or her viol in a new- 
fangled oriel window. It seems strange, then, that 
his excellent account of Robert Grosseteste should 
ignore the Bishop’s passion for the music of the harp. 
John of Reading and his lovely song, Swmer is icumen 
in, are left unmentioned; nor are we reminded that 
the now-almost- -too-popular tune of Greensleaves is 
of pre-Tudor origin. 

How widely the cult of secular music was diffused 
in the first half of the thirteenth century might have 
been pleasingly exemplified by the incident that 
occurred at Abingdon in 1224. Two Franciscan friars 
were mistaken for minstrels by the porter of the 
Abbey Grange and welcomed with enthusiasm by the 
brethren; but upon the error being discovered they 
were driven forth “ with contumely.”’ 

DorROTHY MARGARET STUART. 


THE FIRST ARMAGEDDON 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR. By Cyril Falls, 421 pp. 

(Longmans. 42s.) 

Four hundred and three pages of text: to tell the 
story of a global war convincingly in such a space is 
by itself a remarkable achievement. It has been done 
before, of course, most notably in English by Captain 
Falls’ late chief, Sir James Edmonds,’ in 1951, and 
by Dr. Cruttwell* (O.U.P.; 629 pp.) in 1934. But 
Edmonds’ book was couched in the dry, reticent 
language that he had cultivated over the decades as 
Official Historian, while Cruttwell’s was written 
when much research still remained to be done, and, 
even more important, without the benefit of the 
experience of the Second World War, which threw 
so much light upon the problems of the First. There 
is, therefore, a special value in having this new, 
splendidly authoritative work to hand. 

The key to this kind of writing is condensation, 
and the key to condensation is the ability to find, 
repeatedly, the limpid, revealing phrase that saves 
the text from the dullness of a précis. For the general 





reader, the chief virtue of Captain Falls’ book will 
probably lie in the frequency with which he does this, 
and its consequent immense readability; the student 
will value many of his cool judgments and re- 
appraisals. If the style is sometimes surprisingly racy, 
for what must become a textbook, the narrative 
moves along with compelling force, and the collector 
is almost overwhelmed with quotable passages that 
seem to say the last word on vexed and complex 
issues. The pre-1914 world situation, subject 
enough for a library in itself, is summed up, for 
example, in these two brief sentences: 

“In the fencing, intrigue, and uneasiness pre- 
valent in Europe, in which few nations, certainly 
none of the Great Powers—Britain, Germany, 
France, Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Italy—can be 
absolved from selfishness at the least, one influence 
had been outstanding. This was the arrogance which 
disguised Germany’s anxieties.” 

The feel of a continent preparing for war is con- 
veyed in half a sentence: “. . . thousands of drill 
sergeants were barking and bellowing all over 
Europe.” 

The elusive quality of the period, the spiritual 
motive of so many of the men at whom the drill- 
sergeants barked, and whose hearts they often came 
near to breaking, preoccupy the author throughout 
the book: “‘. . . for good or ill, the world of those 
years witnessed the upsurge of an enthusiasm for 
ideals, of determination and bravery in the face of 
death and suffering, of generosity of spirit, which 
may not reappear on so wide a scale.” 

Captain Falls’ assessments of the personalities of 
the War are particularly interesting. The Kaiser was 
“* an intelligent, quick-minded light-weight.” Luden- 
dorff had “ something of the air of a middle-aged 
quarter-master-sergeant beginning to go to seed, but 
with a very good brain.”” He does not come well out 
of the narration, and the jealousy between the 
Ludendorff-Hindenburg clique and Falkenhayn 
(“* How they hated that man! ”’) is a recurring theme. 
To Falkenhayn himself (as a strategist, “‘ super- 
latively good at his best”’) an especially important 
idea is attributed: “‘ No other of anything approach- 
ing his position held the doctrine that ‘ a good peace ’ 
rather than decisive and overwhelming victory should 
be the goal.”” We must couple with Falkenhayn the 
name of Conrad von Hdétzendorf, his Austrian col- 
league, “‘ the best strategist . . . probably of the 
= 

On the Allied side there are also some surprises. 
Joffre’s reputation is restored, and his detractgrs are 
scorned: “‘ In his place they would . . . have suffered 
a nervous breakdown.” In the case of Ian Hamilton, 
“‘ there was a touch of unsteadiness of purpose, of 
inconsequence, somewhere at the back of that 
interesting mind.” Nivelle, in his hour of catas- 
trophe, nevertheless *‘ won a success greater than in 
many battles which had been proclaimed as smashing 
victories.”” Jellicoe and Beatty were “‘ much nearer 
to each other than their champions who waged a 
paper war.” Foch and Haig “ emerge as the great 
captains of 1918”; Foch “‘saved the Entente from 
utter defeat,” but, as the Allied counter-offensive 
gained momentum, “ Haig was the man .. . of the 
moment.” “ Both were men of unconquerable souls.” 
Nevertheless, Captain Falls reserves his most strik- 
ing appreciations for two Russian generals, whose 
achievements have been largely overlooked in the 
West: Brusilov and Yudenich. Of Brusilov’s 1916 








THE LIFE 
OF CHARLES XII 


KING OF SWEDEN 1697—1718 


Frans G. Bengtsson 


Translated from the Swedish by 
NAOMI WALFORD 


With an Introduction by 
ERIC LINKLATER 


Eric Linklater writes in his introduction: 
‘A literary genius has constructed, from a 
multitude of characters caught in an enor- 
mous web, a magnificent story. Charles 
XII was indeed a remarkable man, with all 
the attributes of a hero, some of the quali- 
ties of a saint, and the limitations of a 
madman. It was a most uncommon strength 
of mind and body that put so much of his 
short life into the long campaign that began 
with a brilliant victory at Narva, in 1700, 
and came to its finish and defeat at Poltava 
in 1709.” 8 plates and 3 maps. 42s 
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The Victorians 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


The portrait of an age and a people, 
which shows how far the Victorians 
were from the settled society 
sometimes imagined. 

Illustrated 30s 
‘He writes vigorously, informally 
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offensive, he says: “‘ Hardly another instance can be 
found where one man by unflinching will and deter- 
mination made a brilliant victory largely his own.” 
Yudenich, long hidden under the obloquy heaped 
upon him by the victorious Bolsheviks, emerges as 
““a great organizer, a rara avis in Russian military 
history.”” The manner of war in the Caucasus, where 
Yudenich won his victories, “‘ may be illustrated by 
the fate of a battalion of Don Cossack infantry, every 
man of which was frozen to death in a blizzard.” 
These terse valuations of the commanding figures 
of the War are a guide to the author’s critique of its 
strategy and tactics. He stands well apart from that 
glib faction that finds itself able to condemn the 
generalship of an entire generation. “‘ Many com- 
mentators,” he says, “ have told us and go on telling 
us insistently that the generalship of this war was 
narrow-minded and mediocre. There is little evi- 
dence to support such an opinion. Generals from 
the Western Front who got fresh chances elsewhere— 
Falkenhayn in Rumania, Allenby in Palestine, 
Franchet d’Espérey in Greece, Serbia and Bulgaria— 
manoeuvred fast and brilliantly. The wiseacres con- 
clude that they were bad, hide-bound, mud-bound 
generals in the west and became good, creative, fertile 
generals in changed scenes. Is it likely? No, it was 
the circumstances of the Western Front that shackled 
them.” The tragedy of those circumstances still 
obscures the final fact, that “‘ By late September 1918 
Germany, having then concentrated virtually her 
whole strength on the Western Front, was utterly 
defeated there.” 
JOHN TERRAINE. 
’ A Short History of World War I by Brigadier- 
General Sir James E. Edmonds (O.U.P., 1951). 
4 History of the Great War by C. R. M. F. 
Cruttwell (O.U.P., 1934). 


A REVOLUTION RECONSIDERED 


STUDIES IN THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION; presented 
to T. S. Ashton. Edited by L. S. Pressnell, 
350 pp. (The Athlone Press. 42s.) 

This volume consists of essays offered in tribute 
to Professor Ashton on his seventieth birthday by 
twelve other scholars. Diverse in theme as many of 
the papers are, there are few that do not reflect his 
own interests, or build upon foundations that he has 
already laid. Taking his major work alone, Ashton 
began by the investigation of the iron and steel 
industry and the coal industry in two books that 
are still not superseded after over thirty years of 
further researches by others. In 1939 he published 
a study of the Warrington file firm of Peter Stubs, a 
short work that says more about the kind of struggle 
faced by the rising industrialist of the late eighteenth 
century than anything else we possess, and is rightly 
regarded as one of the first British contributions to 
business history. Since the war, his Industrial 
Revolution has become the classic text-book for the 
student, while The Eighteenth Century was its com- 
plement, in that it opened up new vistas and stimu- 
lated new approaches. Of recent years, Ashton has 
made notable contributions to re-thinking on the 
effects of the industrial revolution upon the standard 
of living and he has most recently added his survey 
and interpretation of eighteenth-century economic 
fluctuations. Without these studies we would be 
immeasurably poorer. Yet most of Ashton’s teaching 
life was devoted to the discussion of monetary eco- 





nomics, to which he brought a conciseness and 
lucidity that at least one of his first-year students 
remembers with profound gratitude. And in an era 
when the tide of jargon seems to rise ever higher, 
and the level of exposition to sink ever lower in his- 
torical writing, he is possessed of a style so smooth 
and natural that its quality sometimes escapes 
observation by the uncritical. 

These essays vary widely in theme and range in 
time from the eighteenth to the twentieth century. 
Dr. T. C. Barker continues his explorations into 
early canal history by showing that the canal age in 
Britain began, not with the Sankey or Mersey 
schemes, but with the Newry Canal in Ireland, that 
came to be constructed between 1736 and 1742 by 
Thomas Steers, the first Liverpool dock engineer 
and an important figure in the civic life of the port. 
His assistant, Henry Berry, succeeded him as dock 
engineer, and followed his example by building the 
Sankey Navigation, the first English canal of the 
Industrial Revolution. In the second paper, Dr. 
W. H. Chaloner discusses what is known of Isaac 
Wilkinson, father of the better-known industrialist 
John Wilkinson, and himself commercially un- 
successful. Although lacking his son’s “ firmness 
and constancy of purpose,” Isaac Wilkinson was an 
important pioneer in the iron industries of North 
and South Wales who helped to introduce furnace 
blowing-engines and modern iron-moulding methods. 
His eye for a good site must have been remarkable, 
for in the Merthyr district he successively opened 
works at Dowlais, Plymouth and Cyfarthfa, where 
others were to make fortunes. Professor Soderlund, 
in a discussion of the relationship between the 
Swedish iron industry and the industrial revolution 
in this country, shows why it was that Swedish iron 
exports to Britain remained so stable throughout the 
eighteenth century, and how the Swedish charcoal- 
iron industry, because of the suitability of its bar 
iron for working up in countries with a low level of 
metallurgical technology, continued to possess con- 
siderable overseas markets after other major pro- 
ducers had long converted to the more economical 
coke furnaces. Miss Julia de Mann explores the 
background of riots among Wiltshire cloth workers 
in 1726 and 1738 by a careful examination of the 
position of both clothiers and weavers. Professor 
Chambers has more than once caused us to think 
again about eighteenth-century population changes. 
Here, in a study of Nottingham during that period, 
he again arrives at interesting conclusions. For 
instance, it seems that over 1743-60 a marked fall in 
the death rate and, over 1770-1800, a rising birth rate 
were major causes of population growth, while at the 
very end of the century vaccination was a potent 
local factor. Dr. John writes on the course of agri- 
cultural change between 1650 and 1750, Mr. Joslin 
on the effects of the wars of the mid-eighteenth 
century upon the conduct of the London rs. 
The editor, Mr. Pressnell, contributes a stimulating 
study of the interest rate in the eighteenth century, 
a topic with which Professor Ashton has shown much 
concern, and ends with the suggestion that we should 
perhaps discuss a structure of interest rates rather 
than a single rate. Mr. A. J. Taylor discusses the 
sub-contract system in coal mining, with particular 
reference to Staffordshire and the North-East, while 
Mr. J. Potter analyses the Anglo-American trade 
pattern between 1815 and 1860 with remarkable 
clarity. Professor Herbert Heaton tells the story of 
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one of those Northern artisans who had so much to 
do with spreading the techniques of the Industrial 
Revolution on the Continent, although in this case 
with great discouragements and at no significant 
personal profit. Finally, as a neat reminder of Pro- 
fessor Ashton’s other interests, we have Professor 
Sayers’ contribution on the return to gold in 1925, 
arguing that the return at the parity suggested by 
Keynes rather than at the one that other experts 
urged on Churchill would not have “ made much 
difference in any but the short run,” and that it had 
little to do with the abandonment of the gold standard 
in 1931. Anyone with an interest in modern eco- 
nomic history ought to find much to interest him in 
this volume. 
J. R. Harris. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE KREMLIN. By David Douglas Duncan, 170 pp., 
83 plates in colour. (Studio Books. £7 tos. «d.) 
Foiled in his original attempt to “‘ shoot a color 

story on the Volga,” Mr. David Douglas Duncan, 

an American professional photographer, retaliated 
by bearding Mr. Kruschev at an ambassadorial party 
and asking for permission to photograph the treasures 
of the Kremlin. Leave was granted; and the result is 
the present book, finally completed after three years 
and five subsequent journeys to the U.S.S.R. Asa 
picture book, it is a truly magnificent production. 

Objects photographed range from the fa nous 

twelfth-century Ikon, “ The Virgin of Vladimir,” 

and the ivory throne that a niece of the last &1.:0eror 
of Byzantium may have brought with her iu her 

dowry when she married the Czar Ivan ill, to a 

state coach given by Queen Elizabeth, Catherine the 

Great’s wedding dress and a specimen of the immense 

neo-classical dinner service that Napoleon had made 

for his future enemy, the Czar Alexander. From an 

aesthetic point of view, particularly fascinating are a 

noble fifteenth-century altar cloth representing the 

Dead Christ, formerly exhibited only at Easter, and 

the pearl-encrusted shrouds of the Metropolitans of 

Moscow, executed at the command of Ivan the 

Terrible. But, whereas his pictures never fail to 

delight, much of Mr. Duncan’s supplementary text 

is in the very worst traditions of modern illustrated 
journalism—lurid and sensational, disfigured by odd 

punctuation and bizarre typographical devices. A 

sensitive reader will be well advised to fix his atten- 

tion firmly on the coloured plates. P.O 


STORIA DELL’ETA MODERNA DALL’IMPERO DI CARLO V 
ALL’ILLUMINISMO. By Giorgio Spini, 908 pp., 
464 illust. (16 coloured) and 47 maps (8 coloured). 
(Cremonese, Rome. Lire 12,000.) 

Most academic historians would hesitate to write 

a general work on Europe and its contacts with other 

continents during a long period, and would prefer 

to write either on their particular field of research, 
or on a particular country or problem during a com- 
paratively short period. Professor Spini trium- 
phantly defies this modern trend towards greater 
and greater specialization in this very large volume 
on two hundred and fifty years of European history, 
describing not only its political aspects, but also 
economic, intellectual and artistic developments, 
trade and colonial expansion, and the changes of 
society in general. Naturally, he cannot be a specia- 





list in every field and has to rely on the works of 
other historians, and he does not always take into 
account recent research: but this book is much more 
of an entity and is more readable than the composite 
works to which many writers have contributed. 
It also proves how much composite works would 
benefit from illustrations and maps, which they often 
lack. The volume is lavishly illustrated, not only 
with the portraits of the main actors on the European 
scene, pictures of towns and works of art and archi- 
tecture, but also with reproductions of soldiers, 
battle scenes, ships, and interiors, and above all, with 
numerous pictures of the inhabitants of Asia and 
America, their occupations and pleasures, their 
villages and customs, their animals and plants, and 
the European settlements established in their midst. 
Only some of these illustrations seem rather in- 
congruous, e.g. the Houses of Parliament of the mid- 
nineteenth century and the Tower Bridge of an even 
later date that accompany the chapter on Restoration 
England, or the map that shows England and Ireland 
as Habsburg dominions at the time of the abdication 
of the Emperor Charles V. Otherwise, the reviewer 
can only be delighted by the wealth of the material 
and the beautiful production of this volume. 
F. L. CARSTEN. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE PTOLEMIES, by E. Badian. The best short 
treatment is by H. Idris Bell, Egypt from Alexander 
the Great to the Arab Conquest (Oxford, 1948). It 
contains a full bibliography of works both of general 
and of specialist interest. There is a selection (in two 
volumes) of non-literary papyri in the Loeb Classical 
Library (Select Papyri, ed. Hunt and Edgar, 1932-4), 
which gives an idea of the contents of official and 
private files. Most of the standard scholarly editions 
of papyri include full translations and may thus be 
used by any reader to whom they are accessible. 


ROME IN 1860, by Noel Blakiston. Cambridge 
Modern History, vol. XI, Chap. XIV: Cavour and 
the Kingdom of Italy (1909); G. M. Trevelyan: 
Garibaldi and the Making of Italy (1911); E. E. Y. 
Hales: Pio Nono (1954); D. Mack Smith: Cavour 
and Garibaldi 1860 (1954); House of Commons; 
Accounts and Papers vol. LXVIII 1860: Despatches 
from Mr. Lyons on the condition and administration 
of the Papal States. 


LORD ELGIN AND THE BURNING OF THE SUMMER 
PALACE, by E. W. R. Lumby. See page 487. 


JOHN OF LANCASTER, DUKE OF BEDFORD, by A. R. 
Myers. W. Stubbs: Constitutional History of England 
Vol. iii (1878); J. H. Ramsay: Lancaster and York, 
Vol. i (1892); William Hunt’s article in Dictionary 
of National Biography (1892); R. A. Newhall: The 
English Conquest of Normandy, 1416-1424 (1924); 
L. V. D. Owen: The Connection between E; and 


ng 
Burgundy during the first half of the Fifteenth Cen 
(1909); F. L. ison: Music in Medieval Britain 


(1958); and for Bedford’s artistic interests see the 
long article on Add. MS. 42, 131, with the numerous 
references there given in Catalogue of Additions to 
the Manuscripts in the British Museum, 1926-1930, 
Pp. 202-206. 


THE GENESIS OF THE WESTERN FRONT, by John 
Terraine. Colonel Repington: The First World War 
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(1920); Lord Hankey: Diplomacy by Conference 
(1946); Robert Blake: The Private Papers of Douglas 
Haig (1952); and Lord Haldane’s autobiography 
(1929). 


THE CAGOULARD CONSPIRACY, by Geoffrey Warner. 
The best book, which contains a mass of primary 
material, is Joseph Désert: Toute la verité sur 
Vaffaire de la Cagoule—sa trahison, ses crimes, ses 
hommes (Paris, Librairie des Sciences et des Arts, 
1946). Two officers of the S#reté Nationale have 
given important accounts of police investigations 
into the Cagoule in their memoirs, both of which are 
available in English. They are Jean Belin: My work 
at the Sireté (Harrap, 1950) and Louis Ducloux: 
From Blackmail to Treason (André Deutsch, 1956). 
For Pétain’s relations with the Cagoule, see the 
transcript of his trial—Le Procés Pétain (2 volumes, 
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Beau de Loménie: La Mort de la 3éme République 
(Paris, Editions du Conquistador, 1951). For the 
career of the Cagoulards under Vichy and the 
German occupation, see Robert Aron: The Vichy 
Régime (Putnam, 1958) and Alexander Werth: 
France 1940-55 (Robert Hale, 1956). 
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